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NEW-YORK, DECEMBER, 


FLORINE. 


«Oh ! desolate is now the home thy beauty made so fair, 
And cheerless is the lonely heart which mourns thine absence 
there ; 
Yet though unknown its sorrows be, its sufferings unseen, 
Thehope, the light of life, are gone ; they died with thee, Florine.” | 
Iw the cemetery of Pere La Chaise, in an obscure | 


corner, there stands a plain monument surmounted by | 
an urn, on which is inscribed the name FLoriye. | 


Every morning, on my accustomed visit to this beautiful | 
dwelling of the dead, I was certain to find a fresh gar- 


land of immortelle wreathed around the urn, and the 
choicest flowers of the season scattered upon the turf 


. 
Le 


yet early as my visit might be, I could never encounter || 


the individual who so faithfully performed this act of 
devotion. One day I happened to fall in company with 
one of the keepers of the cemetery, and in the course of | 
our conversation inquired of him who was the tenant of | 
that tomb. ‘‘ Alas! sir,” said he—* there is a melan- | 
choly story connected with those ashes, and but that I | 
fear 1 would be tedious, I would willingly narrate it to | 


” 


” 


you . 
“By no means,” said I—‘‘ I am fond of melancholy | 

. . . . , | 
storiee—you wil! greatly oblige me by your recital.” 


* said he—*‘ where we may | 


“Come this way, then,’ 
not be interrupted,”—and leading me a little distance 
from the path, and seating ourselves upon a tombstone 
be spoke nearly as follows : 

“On the entry of che Allied forces into Paris, in 1815, 
a young English lady arrived atthe Hotel Delorme. She 
was without any attendant—could scarcely speak a word 
of French, and appeared to be suffering from great 
mental agitation. From her singular appearance, and 


being alone, some delicacy was felt at receiving her. | 


Buthaving sent fur the Maitresse d’ Hotel, and explained 

tober the purport of the business which had brought her | 
to Paris, namely, to endeavor to discover her lover and 
betrothed, a young officer in the 12th Hussars, of whom | 
the bad heard no tidings since his departure to join the | 
amy. The good lady at once entered into her feelings, | 


listened with kindness to her story, and promised her 


| 


i} 


1842. 


| thoughtful German—the frank Swede and Norwegian— 


'| the dogged Dane, and the victorious and unconquerable 


| English:nan; all were promiscuously scattered, through- 
| . . . . — 
| out the city, guarding it with lynx-eyed vigilance lest the 


| Usurper might disavow his abdication, and by some 
| sudden ruse, again bid defiance to his conquerors. 
Through the greater part of these warlike bodies had 
|the two females passed, when suddenly the brilliant 
‘costume of the 12th Hussars caught the eve of the 


“ Ah!” she exclaimed—* he is not there,” 
} 


young lady. 

| and fell almost fainting upon the shoulder of her com- 
panion. 

“ Who is not there?” inquired the matron. 

‘He that I told you of Jast evening—my betrothed, 
| Augustus De Ruthven,’—at the same time a soldier of 

| the troop galloped past them. He was instantly recog- 


nized by her. ‘“Hector!”—she ejaculated. In a 


| 
} 


|| moment he brought his courser to a stand. 


The soldier appeared paralyzed at her presence, he 


raised his helmet deferentially, and in a voice of aston- 


} ishment exclaimed, ‘* Miss De Vere!”’ 


| Yes, yes,” she replied, “‘ my good Hector, where is 
Augustus ?” 
| The soldier’s head sunk upon his breast, and he drew 


| his hand across his eyes. 


‘Killed ?” said the female. 
“‘It is but too true, madam, on the field of Mont St. 


| 


| Jean.” 
‘* Take me hence! 
| deep and solemn voice. 


Take me hence!” said she, in a 


At the same moment a wild 


| and rigid look settled on her countenance, and a laugh 


| of thrilling sound burst from her bosom. 
The Maitresse d' Hotel complied with her request; 
| but from that moment reason had fled its empire, All 
that humanity could effect to recover her was resorted to, 
| but in vain; in three days from this occurrence, she had 
‘ceased to exist, and was borne to the grave by the hands 
of strangers. 
“‘ And was naught ever heard of Augustus?” asked I, 
“Oh! yes, sir,”’ said my informant, * it happened thet 





aly assistance within her power ; in short, their inter- | he had been but severely wounded when left for dead 


view ended with an agreement that on the following |! 


| 


day 


the object o* the young lady’s affections. 

Avearly as decorum would admit of on the following 
Morning, they accordingly sallied forth. Those who | 
have never beheld a city in the hands of a triumphant | 
memy, can conjecture nothing so singularly exciting and | 

wresque, and perhaps never was the strength and | 
Fiiancy of war more gorgeously displayed than when | 
Parisian capital was in the possession of the Allied | 
Warriors of every nation were there assem- | 
the bold and ferocious looking Cossack—the hardy 
he warlike Austrian—the gay and gallant, 
—the proud and fearless Prussian—the stern and | 
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| 
| 





upon the field. By those employed to bury the slain, he 


they should together endeavor to obtain some clue || was discovered, and carried to a neighboring house, 
|| where, by degrees he recovered and returned to Paris, 


to learn the fatal tidings of his love, and it is he who at 
the earliest dawn of every day, comes thus, to offer his 
devotions and scatter flowers upon her grave.” 

On further inquiry, I learned that Augustus, after the 
restoration of peace, had retired from the service and 
settled in the precincts of Paris, a broken-hearted, 
melancholy man. The tomb he had erected to the 
memory of Florine, as well as to cover his own ashes, 
when it should please the Almighty to call him hence. 

“ 1 cannot tell how the truth may be: 


I say the tale as "twas said to me.’ x we 
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Original. | My incredulous astonishment expressed itself jp , 
POYNTZ’S AUNT. | boyish whistle, “long drawr out,” like the “linked 
| sweetness”’ of Milton. 

“Well! curse you, sir!” said Poyntz, “ you're hard 

to please with a name! What the devil's the matte; 

| with ‘ Cymoeline,’ I should like to know 7” 
| “ What—as a lady’s name ?” 

“Yes, sir—as a lady’s name!” 

“Perhaps you will just look at the dramatis per. 
| son@!”’ said I, restraining my mirth for the result. 

“CymMBeELINE, KING OF Britain!” Poyntz held the 
| book a moment in his hand after reading this astounding 
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* Animis hee scribo—non auribus.” - 





Pornstz and I were to meet at Saratoga. The begin- | 
ning of our intimacy, by the way, was based on a little 
secret with which I may as well preface my story. 

My name, beginning with almost the last letter in the 
alphabet, I sat at the tail of my division in college; and 
this bringing me close to one side of :he Tutor’s chair, 
while a youth, by the name of Allen, danked him on the | sentence, then giving it a toss into the air, he received 
other, (I wonder what has become of Allen, by the |! it on his toe as it came down, and sent it through the 


by 7?) we were called upon, usually, for any iittle aid or window into the back yard. 
“pp n Shakspeare !” he exclaimed, next kicking 


over his arm chair, and stalking up and down the room 

















office required by our august Holofernes. In making 






out the annual catalogue a week or two after the com- 
. . ; —_— . ; = » fy 4 
mencement of gur Freshman term, the proof sheets were | i" @ frenzy—‘* Cymbeline and Imogen !—My father's 1 


handed us to correct,—Allen taking it from Ato M, and | fool, sir! And I'll get out of this curst place and go 
I from M to W. We were to call upon each student te | home and tell him so, sir! And, J say—if you ever put 
kuow if his name was properly spelt, and to get his | that down in your devilish list there, I'll cut out your 
heart, sir!” 
nativity and present lodging. || But I was on the verge of hysterics by this time, and 
I called upon Poyntz—his name printed simply Mr. Imogen Poyntz presently joined in, and we Jnughed 
“Poyntz,” in the proofsheet. I bad noticed the | together, loud and long. As soon as I could recover 
youth as a showy, extravagantly dressed Southerner, | ™Y Composure, I volunteered a secresy of four years, 
with a fine face and person, but apparently either very | least, on the subject of his name, and suggested to him 
reckless of common usages and observances, or very || the policy of resolutely refusing to furnish more then the 


, , : ‘ : initi josity 
ignorant of them. He was in gaily furnished lodgings, initial letter, not only to the catalogue, eat ts all curios ’ 
|'on the subject. I recorded “ J. Poyntz,” on the proo! 


| sheet, after a careful erasure of his autograph, and thence 
forward we went on strengthening our alliance upon tht 
link, ‘till we became inseparable friends. He turned 








prenomen, one or more, written out in full, with his 










over a buokseller’s shop. 
“ Tam requested to get your name in full for the col- 
lege catalogue, Mr. Poyntz!”’ said I, laying the paper 


before him. we 2 ; 
He wrote, in a most illegible fist, e word which looked |, Ut ® warm-hearted, dashing Louisianian, and his father, 


to me like “ Imogen.” though rather loose in his reading of Shakspeere, was not 
“T beg pardon,” said I again, “ but this will probably | ¥°Ty “tight” in his son’s drafts on the Planters Bank, 
be mis-read by the printer. “It looks like a lady's | and by all I could gather, was a man of enormous 
name.” || fortune, and an exceedingly fine old fellow. As to Mia 
“ Imogen Poyntz is my name,” he replied, with a cold | Cymbeline,—Poyntz honored me so far as to opent 

|| postscript correspondence between us, and after a fou 

years’ epistolary acquaintance, I was to meet her, 10" 










tone of surprize. 


“ Imogen?” 
“ Yes—Imogen !” | for the first time, at Saratoga. 


** Imogen is a lady's name,” said I, smiling. | This trumpery circumstance has no particular besring 
“Look here !—the devil it is!” exclaimed Poyntz, ||on my story, dear reader, but I should have told it you 


ile » 4 rsed,) 
jumping from his chair and coming up to me with un- | in conversation, and why should paper (net endo 
stiffen our intercourse? Besides, it has given me Um 


feigned curiosity. “You don’t mean to say that! || 
What lady?” } to think which end of my story comes foremost. 
I begged his pardon for bursting into a laugh, but he ! 
was quite too eager for information to be offended. 
“T have read of several ladies of that name,” said I, 
“ but the principal one in my memory at this moment, || well as honor. 


is a certain Imogen, wife of Posthumus, a leading female ! were expected hourly, and 
| three cells in its vast hive unoccupied—(one of 









“ Nothing so difficult as a beginning 
Except, perhaps, the end.” 













I was first on the ground—a good augury in ow 
Poyntz's' party had engaged rooms. ® 


Congress Hall bad but these 
them 







character in a play of Shakspeare’s.”’ jie 

He looked aghast at me for a moment, in perfect || destined for “ my honey,” I fondly hoped.) Meantine 
silence, admitting the conviction to his mind with evi- IT was a sealed pacquet—sight, sympathy and or 
dently sharp reluctance. There were no books in the || shut and sacred—“ to be opened on the aril 
room, except his classics, and I stepped below and || assignee.” Lovely girls there were, and se 
borrowed a Shakespeare of the bookseller. bene to their acquaintance, and twilight and — 

“Cymbeline!” said he, as I gave him the volume || conspired, as they always do, “to egg 09 that aman’ 


open at the play. “I have a sister by the name of|| proneness,” so dreaded by Saint Anthony? 
Cymbeline !”’ \scorned to meet Miss Cymbeline Poyntz, avis ° 
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soled myself in her absence ; and IJ flattered myself that || glad or sorry, and as there was no ball that night, we 
when she should draw the cork of my reserve, the effer- joined the crowded prémenade around the spring and 
vescence so pithily pent within, would “ ascend me to | through the long isle of the portico—mutually anxious 
the brain” of my friend's fair sister, ‘‘ and there dry me | to please, probably, though the effort to blend the Cym- 
up the crude vapors”’ of previous flirtation, which might | beline of my fancy with this sun-burnt and uncomfortable 
“there inhabit.” So I passed the time in bribing the young lady, threw upon my side, doubtless, any little 
servants, and getting ready a few impromptu sonnets— | tedium that existed between us. 


indispensable preparations, both, for a campaign at It was getting toward ten o'clock, and I was reco- 


Saratoga. vering a little from my first disappointment—(for, after 
As I said before, it was my advantage to be first on all, your friend’s only sister, with very fine eyes and a 
the ground. That serenity of mien usually monopolized | very large fortune, even though her voice be wooden and 
by the ladies—(it being their province to receive,)—that her style untidy, is not of the class of evils unmitigated 
acquaintance with the geography of doors, and favorable | by hope,)—I say I was beginning to carry Miss Poyntz’s 
lights, and things to be stumbled over—that captivating | arm a litle closer to the organs of life, when my friend 
familiarity with bell-pulls, servants’ names, probability tapped me on the shoulder from behind, and begged me 
and nature of interruptions, etc., etc.,—all the important to stop at the window of the small drawing-room on the 
entrenchments of the besieged, in short, had fallen for | right. 
once to the besieger. The gritty rigidity of the dust of ||“ My Aunt, Mrs. St. Helens, has come down stairs 
travel was not in my amaranthine curls, (though, of | for a few minutes, and I must present you,” said Poyntz. 
course, it would have been of no consequence if it were,) | “‘ And, I say, make your best bow, my good fellow, for 
—the shining rose bred by the amorous sun,’”’ was not she has travelled all over the world, and knows a man 
on the tip of my nose—the jolted blushes, unseated from when she sees him.” 
the cheeks by corduroy and mud-holes, were notin my | This sounded formidable. I projected my bow on 
forehead, (attempting to get back over the nearest | the stiffest known model, and made a hasty mental 
bridge,)—J was not in need of cold cream and lavender | outline of stop-gaps and other aids of conversation suffi« 
—I was cool! “cient to carry me through the first five minutes, and the 
It was a very warm afternoon when Miss Poyntz next moment I felt as if I had known Mrs. St. Helens 
came to tea—her first appearance to my naked eye, for years! She spoke as we approached her. So gentile, 
though | had been presented to her through a green veil so sweet, so winning and kind a tone had never before 
a few hours before, and, with the eye of fancy had seen, betrayed to me that there was a passage to the heart 
truth to say, quite a different style of person. Whather through the ear. I released myself from Miss Poyntz 
complexion would be, when it came to be properly dis- | instinctively, and leaned against the blind window. 
tributed, I could form but a vague idea. Her eyes There was no light in the drawing-room, and, by the 
were fine—yes, (now I think them over,) particularly broken lustre of the lamp half hidden in the evergreens 
fne—of a sort of warm velvet, with a silk fringe; the | of the collonade, I could only distinguish that the lady 
velvet lustrous, the silk not; but when she looked at | sitting within was tall and slender, dressed in widow's 
you, and meant any thing by it, those dark eyes lay) weeda, and singularly composed and graceful in her 
broad upon you, like the flat of a hand—close—confiding motions. What her age might be, I could form no 
~as if she had the power of removing the intervening opinion by the eye, but from some allusions in her con- 
tir, and you were as good as plump up to her, till she | versation, she must have passed the hey-day of life, and 
those to look away. Such eyes, with enough to back | had ceased to consider herself an object of attraction, 
them, would scarcely, in the common course of Provi- She had come to the Springs but to chuperon her niece, 
dence, be let loose on a world of arsenic and razors; and must perform even that office imperfectly, for the 
but Miss Poyntz fortunately had her little abatements. | heat overpowered her in the day-time, and she could 
Not to be too particular, her voice was one. She talked | only endure the fatigue of dress and society after the 
tnimally—like a negro. That softness which falls setting in of the twilight’s coolness. This hint given, I 
throngh the voices of those who think, like dew through inwardly foresaw that in my Saratoga devotions, there 
the sunset air—that sentiment which makes a tone seem would, at least, be no short-comings of vespers ! 
teer-down and gentle—that delicious variation from I have not mentioned that Poyntz introduced me to 
contrallo to soprano, which every highly educated Mrs, St. Helens. I do not remember that he did, 
woman practises instinctively in following the range of She addressed me by name, with some remark imme- 
her own thoughts and feelings—all this was wanting, diately on our approach, and, that evening, and when- 
Peinfully wanting to the unconscious Cymbeline! I say ever I had the happiness of conversing with her after- 
‘nconscious—for she thought she saw herself as she wards, she seemed to have informed herself, through 
*ppeared to others, when she looked in the glasa!! Poyntz, of my qualities and character, and to have set 
Well-a-day ! Well-a-day! aside, on her own part, all barriers between acquaintance 
Poyntz was a gay man, less fraternal! in the disposal and friendship. The ease and directness of her atten 
of hie time than in any thing else, and he found occupa-  jjon to all that passed—the simplicity and exquisite truth 
Yon more to his taste than responding to his sister's of all she snid—ihe subdued and half mournful play- 
Jeremiads on the peeling of her nose and chin. Of fulness of her views of life—her just and kind notice of 
‘ours, | was “too happy” to monopolize Miss Poyntz, _ every thing said to her—her earnest posture when she 
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listened—her grace—her high breeding—all these were 


parts and features of a fascination to me irresistible,—a | 


fascination I remember even now, like the scar of a chain | 
—remember, indeed, with a most passionate longing to | 
see once more this charming woman of sixty ! 

“ Sixty 1” 

“ Yes, madam !—sizty.” 

Mrs. St. Helens had been three years a widow. 
Her husband was a man of fortune in delicate health, | 
and she had passed most of her married life in the bland 
latiindes of the Mediterranean. She had seen just | 
enough, for a lesson, of every kind of seciety on the | 
books of the recording angel, and nobody could now | 
approach her whom she could not, at once, understand | 
She had been a very beautiful woman. | 
Her features | 


and indulge. 
Tthought her a very beautiful woman still. 
were regular, and the lower part of her face some- 
what of the Napoleonic mould—firm and sweet. Her 
lips had gained in refinement what they had lost in 
fulness, and, if there were marks upon her forehead, 
they looked more like the tender imprint of sorrow | 
than the hard notchings of time. But her eyes were 
still full—full of suffused lustre—open and prodigal of | 
their dear light as stars in heaven—without contraction | 
—without denial—without any of that Parthian disap- 
proval so often turned backward upon the young and 
joyous by the old and unsatisfied. The lids of those | 
soft eyes still drooped slowly before a look of affection, 
as if shutting it into the heart—the tears still sprung | 
easily within them, and moistened the dark orbs with- 
out flowing. She had no more grown old than an | 
angel doing penance for a human life in a mortal frame. 
Yet the hair parted, and put away beneath her widow’s 


cap, was grey. 
That I took no pains to make an acquaintance out 


of Poyntz’s party—that I played wall-flower at the balls 
—that I lost my vivacity, and abandoned myself to un- 
precedented moping—that i begged to share with Miss | 
Poyntz her morning readings to her aunt—that I let | 
slip some contempt at the irresponsible unripeness of a | 


; i 
boy of twenty, and some biiter mournings over the irre- | 
| plexion; I dwelt on the charms of friendship, and the 


vocable progression of female destinies—-these signs, 


ana winter on complaints of the chest, accompanied— |, 


(t've inquiries)—with a very original amateur cough— | 
I say all these symptoms, and more, were set down by | 
Mias Poyntz as demonstrations toward her hand and 
sugar land—the sad parts taken for the diffidence of | 
poverty in wooing wealth, and the whole together con- 
sidered worthy of all acceptation ! 

I was, of course, in a most false position towards 
Mrs. St. Helens. My feelings in her presence were 
those of an admiration so passionate, that deference and | 
respect seemed like barriers long ago passed—so pas- 
sionate, that it seemed to me the very fever in my sup- | 
pressed breath, and the aching earnestness of my gaze 
would break into utterance with my lips shut. I lis- 
tened to her with breathless delight. I spoke to her | 
with that tone which, in her knowledge of life and love, | 


she could not have misunderstood—the tone in which l 
the heart seems to take up the function of the voice, | ached while I pondered on the dilemma. 


POYNTZ’ 8 AUNT. 


I could not speak of age. 


| and I dreaded the bursting of the storm. 


| Matrimony were convertible terms. 


' thought and feeling on my account—yet how to 











a 
and echo from its own chambers in melody strange 


I talked of love—of 
devotion begun in reverence—of a world to be d 


even to the ears of the speaker. 


isTe- 


garded, and of my scorn for the narrow limitations «; 


| the herd—of loveliness ripened and deepened, and 
| graces chastened and made angelic by time and sorrow. 


IT dared not hint at a com. 
parison of her years with mine. I could noi—I, a you) 
of twentv—say to a woman of sixty, “T love you, and 
live but to adore you!” But it was in my veins like 
fire. ; 

My spirits were like extinguished embers when | 
was absent from Mrs. St. Helens, but Miss Povynty, 
like some others of her sex, called it conversenon to 
talk exclusively of herself. I promenaded and drove 


and sat for hours with the plantation-bred belle, and 


| though my eyes were on the ground, and my ears filled 


and spell-bound with the remembered rustling of that 
mourning dress, | was complimented for my agreeable 
powers, and was evidently careering under full sail to 
the haven of Miss Poyntz’s favor. How much of this 
involuntary success I owed to Poyntz’s trumpeting be 
hind the scenes, and how much to such of the artillery 
of love as “ found mark the archer little meant,” would 
be difficult to prove, without the witnesses confronted 
in court, but, with all my innocence, and through all my 
perturbations, I could not but see this unsought prize, 
coming 
“Like a thunder-cloud against the wind ;” 

Well I might, 
indeed, for the bolt would, of course, reach me through 
my conductor ! 

Born east of the Hudson, I was, of course, open to 
impression from a quarter in which Patrimony and 
1 thought of Miss 


Cymbeline Poyntz. I speculated on the probabilities 


of assimilation by the “ use which breeds a habit ina 


man—(her voice becoming softer, and my ears harder, 
till they could meet without jarring)—-I recalled to 
mind the Turkish art of fattening females on rice and 
silence, and the French succedanea for shape and com- 


} . ; - 
and some inquiries I made as to the effect of a Louisi- |) luxuries of a southern clime; I imaged to myself, in 
i 


short, every possible alleviation to a union with Miss 
Poyntz, except that only, which, under the circumstar 
ces, would seem to be the most obvious. It never 


‘eceurred to me that the future society of Mrs. S& 


Helens—(myself, the while, in the virtuous possessio 
of Miss Poyntz)—presented the slightest possible 
attraction. On the contrary, the waters at the chin o! 
Tantalus, etc., etc., etc. 

Having made up my mind that I could never av" 
myself of my friend Imogen’s generous design in my 
behalf, [ thought it bighly important that both be and 


| his sister should be spared any farther expenditure . 


commu 


. . 7 ° > bs e 

nicate with him on the subject? Neither he po! sh 
: t 

stood committed to me by a single syllable, and | 
. it was 

seemed as presuming to name the matter as it ¥ 


. : » head fairl¥ 
unfair to leave the matter in mystery! My head fait! 
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And, all this time, did or did not Mrs. St. Helens 7 
know that I loved her? What should make her insen- f 
sible, now, to the language she had all her life been |) 
learning to interpret ? How, with every mental faculty 
undimmed, should she be dull to the love-burthened || 
accent of the voice, to the aduring gaze, to the palpable |) 
atmosphere of worship which I breathed around her? } 
With her grace of motion still pre-eminently and nicely ! 
delicate, with her senses unimpaired, and alive to all | 
the most subtle refinements of life and art, with eyes | 
still kindling, lips still quick and mobile as the aspen, ! 


frm stull swelling with the roundness of statuary—was | 
she—could she be, on the other hand, dead, herself, to || 
the tend rness of passion ? 

The second Monday after the arrival of the Poyntzes, |! 
turned out a very bracing morning, with a north wind, | 
and while stooping over my portmanteau for a pair of | 
half-season pantaloons, I felt my mercury ascend to the || 
intrepid point. Before that day was over, I inwardly | 
vowed the tri-forked cloud that lowered between me and |, 
the Poyntz pariy, should vanish, or “ belch its thunder.” i 
I dressed with the instinctive energy of high resolve, } 
and went to breakfast so strapped up and braced down, | 
that, if my suspenders had given way when I took my 
seat at the breakfast table, I should probably have been | 
found by the coroner in the third story. There must | 


have been something of it in my voice, for when I asked } 
| 





for“ green tea, strong,” the waiter served me with the |, 
crisp alacrity of a torpedo. } 
The ladies were both breakfasting in their rooms. — | 
“Come up to my den, and smoke a segar,”’ said |) 
Poyntz, as he rose from table; “ the cold weather has 
frightened my aunt, and we are off at twelve for some 


Ask for your bill as you pass the || 


town with fire-places. 
bar !”” 

By that last clause, it was clear that I was now con- } 
ridered one of the party, and expected to join them in |) 
their flitto Albany. This was, at least, a nail to hang i 
a presumption upon, and my difficulties began to lovk || 
less appalling. I carved my opening speech out of a || 
liule surprize on this point, and so with my lance in | 
rest, mounted the staircase in confident spirits for the 
encounter, 

Poyntz’s room adjoined his sister's, and Mrs. Str. 
Helens was lodged directly opposite in a bed-room 
attached to a small parlor. In that small parlor, | 
determined I would ask for private interviews with the 
ladies severally, and make a clean breast or die. First, || 
however, clearing all up with my friend, Imogen, though 
that beginning might result in a skirmish of umbrella | 
and boot-jack. 

I knocked at the door. 

A chair upset, and the rustling of a petticoat in flight, 
very audible sounda through the ventilator above, be- 
trayed the sudden retreat of Miss Poyntz into her 
own room—communicating by an inuer door with her 
brother's. 

“Come in!’ he cried out, after a moment's pause. 

“Poyntz!” said I, quite off-hand, as VE it had just 
oreurred to me, “what's that you said just now about 





| 





{ 
' 


| 


! 





POYNTZ’ 





tsking for my bill ? Didgou mean—did you mean ”— 
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and here I foundered suddenly, for I saw that Miss 
Poyntz's door was not quite closed. 

“Why, I thought, as I bit my segar,” said Poyntz, 
“that I might as well give a check for it all, while I 
was about it—so it’s paid with ours, and you needn't 
bother yourself. Of course it’s all one,’’ headded very 
insignificantly. 

“ Paid!” cried I, recovering my voice with surprize, 
“paid my bill! The devil you say !” 

I paused a moment. 

“ Poyntz!’ I began again, in a lower tone, “ towards 
one of your family I have feelings of which you are as 
little aware as you seem to be of my position towards 


| another—and, Poyntz—” 


“ Tut!’ he exclaimed, “don’t be a goose, man!— 
have I eyes in my head? and as to your position to me, 
why, it'll be altered so soon, that it’s not worth while 
Pay me out of ’Lina’s first pin- 
Come in 


to be punctilious ! 
money, my good fellow—shall he, ’Lina? 
and see this pink of modesty !” 

“ Poyntz !—for God’s sake !—Poyntz !"’ I cried. 

But before I could seize hold of him, or interpose a 
word, he had passed into his sister's room, and drawn 
her by the hand to the threshold. She stood a single 
moment bending on me a glowing gaze from her dark 
eyes, and then flinging off her brother’s hand, to my 
unutterable dismay, she ran and flung her arms around 
my neck ! 

* o ~ * _ 7. 

Well, I am flesh and blood! I did—feeling that 
warm cheek against my own, and wholly unaccustomed 
to such electrical contact—I did impress on the cheek 


of Miss Poyntz, a salute of which I can give no definite 


description. I cannot say it was disagreeable. I fear 
I did not express in my behavior through the whole of 
this unexpected crisis, that revulsion of sensibilities 
expected of a gentleman who is embraced against his 
wish. The current of events was too strong for me. I 
packed my trunk, and rode in silence by the side of 
Miss Poyntz to Albany. 

We arrived a little after dark, and I pleaded illness, 
and went to my room with pen, ink, and candles. I 


;sat lown, and wrote to Poyntz ‘till near morning— 


explaining the whole mystery to him—my passion for 
Mrs. St. Helens, and my unhappy disinelination to 
avail myself of the matrimonial honor he had proposed 
for me. I apologized—thanked him—enclosed him the 
amount he had paid for me—and then calling up the 
porter, left my letter in the Poyntz’s parlor, and went 
down immediately to the morning boat, got into a berth, 
and went to sleep. 

I never got an answer from Poyntz, and I didn’g care 
to ** hear from him,” to tell the truth—but I should 
like to know what became of Mrs. St. Helens? 


Tr laws had been promulgated to recompense good 
actions, as they have been established teypunish crimes, 
the number of the virtuous would surely have been More 
increased by the attraction of promised benefit, than 
number of the wicked are diminished by the rigor 
punishments with which they are menaced. 
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Original. among old remembered scenes of his native country, for 


MASKING AND UNMASKING; |? few months afterhis return, an insidious disease under. 
! mined his constitution, and he was laid to reat beside 


OR, THE BARONET’S SECRET. ! 
° . | the bones of his ancestry, with martial pomp and music. 


amidst the tears and regrets, not only of his heart. 
|stricken Adelaide, and his loving and lovely child, by: 
jof all his friends and tenants. This event was the com. 
|mencement of all the cares and troubles of his widow, 


CHAPTER I.—THE FARM HOUSE. | whose life had hitherto been one of sunshine and j joy, 


BY F. A. DURIVAGE.* 


“ The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman.”—King Lear. 


|hut who now found herself, in the first months of her 


Tue Castle of Elinwood stood in the midst of a wide | mournfol eidewtent, exmpelted te eacungner dx’ ke». 


and valuable domain in one of the northern counties of || .. : : 
| tility of certain relations of her late husband, who |aid 


land ’ lace of t iqui intained }| 
England, and was a place of great antiquity, maintaine \ctaien eu heao phaabevte,: ei daaidinatile: indinianbee-ob 


UPite different possessors in a state of perfect repair. against her to obtain it. They grounded their demands 
jon the alleged fact that Adelaide l’Alberg had never 
| been married to Sir Albert, and they challenged ber to 


| adduce legul evidence. None such, however, was 


From time to time, various architectural additions had 
been made to it, but all these were executed in good 
taste, so that the antique and Gothic character of the 


originul pile had not degenerated, at the period of our | Getheomtigeao moringe erdifiese cosld be feud 


story, the events of which occurred during the reign of |among the papers of her late busband, and when sh 
q when she 


Charles II., of virtuous and moral memory. Like most cede to the vilhige whese shetied Wbbe wedded ts 


of the old castles and strongholds in northern England, || . ’ 
; g near’ |! found to her dismay, that the little Lutheran church, in 
it was the scene of many strange tales and amazing tra- , 
dis : , : which the ceremony had been performed, had been de- 
ditions, all of which were duly credited by the honest at 
es* | stroyed by fire, together with all its records. The vast 
yeomanry of the district, and, related by some garrulous : > 2 ; 
ae : estates which were theirs by right, accordingly passed 
old crone or gossiping village-attorney, formed the staple % ’ 
amusement of the winter evenings and Christmas holi- 
days. Foremost among these legends and most reli- 
giously believed, was the story of a certain familiar or 
Demon visitor, said to make his appearance at midnight 
to each jord of the castle on the day of his taking pos- 
session. A certain quaint hend-bell was preserved at i hich sh 2 rete 
. , . ° native country, ric ‘ g. 
Elinwood, fashioned in the shape of a grim-cup—or ||. OR vaglltches ee ee ee “—* 
‘ . yp a his terrible change of circumstances. would not, how- 
rather in that of the Father of Evil himself, the clapper || 
’ s : 3 |'ever, have sufficed to bow down the serene and uncom: 
to which represented that singular elongation of spine, || | .’. ots , 
; Age | plaining spirit of the lovely and unfortunate Jady—but it 
which forms so characteristic a featdre in the personel 


ry i vas now, in the 
of the Fallen Spirit, and is duly delineated in all the penne San Cop en eee 9 oe onenes 
. : ; & eyes of the world, a degraded being, shorn of her fait 
portraits of his sable majesty. This bell, it was averred, || - 


ha : “ fame, and able to transmit to her poor child—her adored 
was always rung by some fatality on the night on which ; 
3 Mary—only a heritage of shame. 

It was a gloomy autumnal day—that in which the 
bereaved pair—the widow and the futherless girl, looked 
their last on Elinwood, and betook themselves to a small 
| farm-house, occupied by a humble friend, Dame Ashton, 
ja tenant of the estate, from whose roof they were to 
depart by night to a neighboring sea-port, thence to em- 


; bark for Rotterdam in a small packet. They were 8c 
At the point where our story commences, the Lady | 


é 7 companied to the farm-house by a strange attendant—@ 
‘ lis | ad 
Adelaide Armitage, and her lovely and accomplished || ll rustic mechanic by the mame of Walter Mortmsin—s 


daughter Mary, a girl just blooming into womanhood, || } . 
7 ih OA gees ne S | mason by trade—whose Story was enveloped in a web of 


had received a peremptory summons to quit the castle— || 
; P Bai , q ., | mystery. He was a coarse, but hardy and jovial fellow, 
which the former had considered her's, together with || 
t rere , a | who, some four years before, had been @ very gossip in 
other possessions, in virtue of her marriage with General || k 
" . | his speech, a roystering blade at village fairs and wakes, 
Sir Albert Armitage, an accomplished gentleman and | 


soldier, who had served with distinction in the civil |and a very boon companion at the ale-house. I forge 
, 


i 
: ‘ i|to mention that Lady Armitage and her danghter were 
wars,—been honored with the favor of bis royal master y 8 Ito 
, : as . || absent from the castle on the day which proved fatal! 
on his restoration, and brought home to Elinwood in 


} euch 
triumph the beautiful wife he had married in Flanders j ee lord. He had, fer some days previous shows 


ide gy he pb 
during a tedious exile, which be bore with the firmness || [derided eymptome of tuptuving tnaht, chet Oe Py 
of @ man. He was not permitted, however, long to 
i the delight of wandering with his wife and daughicr 


away from the widow and child, by a formal decree of 
the law, and they were ordered to depart forthwith 
from those venerable walls which she had been so long 
taught to consider their inalienable heritage. A pro 
perty of small value, which she had inherited from her 
father, was all that remuined to Lady Armitage in her 





the heir took possession, and its tintinnabulary summons 
was as invariably answered by the presence of the spirit. 
Whether his mission was for good or for evil was un- 
known: but the fortunes of the lords of Elinwood fluc- 
tuated like those of all other families, and the ignorant 
and superstitious failed not to attribute them to the 





caprice of the Demon of the Castle. 





|sicians pronounced him wholly out of danger. and the 

invalid had compelled his wife and child, who had both 
been constant watchers at his bed-side, to accept the 
linvitation of a lady who resided a few miles from Elio 
story to Les Memoirs du diable—a French vaudeville. | wood, to pass the day a’ herifse. During their brief 


* Note.—The author is indebted for the frame-work of this 
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absence, his disorder took an unfavorable turn, and they | 
were summoned back in haste, but arrived only in time | 
to close the eyes of the sufferer in death. Waker | 
Mortmain had been with him in the scene, and it was sup- | 
nosed that the sudden death of his patron, to whom he 
was singularly attached, had affected his reason, for. 
from that time he had given utterance to no other words |, 
than “yes,” and “no;” had forksahen his old haunts } 


and his old companions, nor could the entreaties and 


remonstrances of his wife, extort the least explanation | 
of this strange and sudden change in his habits and | 
demeanor. His countenance was still as intelligent as i 
ever, though a shade of care had fallen on it, and though |) 
his current appellation of Walter, the Mason, had been | 
changed into that of Walter, the Idiot, by popular con- | 


sent, the judicious few shook their heads whenever his | 
! 


| 


| 


name was mentioned, or his figure came in sight. Some- 
how or other, the village wiseacres attributed his con- | 
duct to the ageney of the Demon of Elinwood. One 
thing was apparent—his attachment to the Armitage i 
family was unchanged—he was always lurking round the 
castle, and whenever a group of his townsmen were | 
distussing the long-pending lawsuit, involving the for- | 
tunes of the widow, Walter was always a greedy listener, | 
answering, whenever he was appeuled to, with his cus- 
tomary “ yes” and “no.” Such was the escort under | 
whose guidance the ladies reached the farm-house, where || 
they received a welcome from Dame Ashton, and her t 
son Roger, the young man who was to accompany them || 
The 


j 


evening of that day was tempestuous and rainy, and, as || 


tothe seaport, in the capacity of their servant. 


the hour for the departure of the ladies approached, 


the terrors of the night were increased by heavy 
thunder and incessant flashes of lightning. All of | 
t sudden, there came a tremendous peal—the door } 
sanding without, revealed in the broad blue glare of the || 
lightning—appeared two figures—one, that of a stranger | 
—the other, Walter, the mason. The former waved a 
farewell to his companion, then hastily entered the house |) 
and closed and barred the door. 

He was a young and handsom- man, with long dark 
locks, worn after the Cavalier fashion of the day. His 
broad-leafed hat, which he lifted from his dripping curls, || 
was graced by a crimson plume. Flinging hia black || 
cloak upon a chair, he disclosed a rich crimson dress, 
slashed with black satin, and daintily embroidered with 
gold; his throat and wrists were graced with ruffles of | 
costly lace; but he wore high and heavy borseman’s| 
boots, with huge heels and spurs, and a broad buff belt 
‘stained a pair of pistols and a rapier, the indispen- 
table accompaniments of a travelling gentlema. of that 
Period. 

“Good evening, ladies,” said the uninvited guest, in 


* pleasant and manly voice. Unpleasant weather, is it 
not?” | 


was blown wide open by a furious gust of wind, and i 


“Who are you?” asked Dame Ashton, who first 


‘all to learn. 
| think, Tean materially serve you—I will cheerfully afford 


astonishment and incredulity. 
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“ Farm-houses—or castles—night or day—'tis all 
the same to me,” replied the stranger, with a merry 
laugh. “TI am one,” he continued, more after the 
manner of a person speaking to himself, than of one 
addressing his companions; “ accustomed to make a 
reception for himself. By virtue of that habit, I will 
take a seat in your chimney-corner, my good dame.” 
Saying which, the gentleman suited the action to the 
word, and seizing a poker, commenced a very scientific 
research into the glowing embers. Perceiving Roger, 
Dame Ashton’s son, watching bis motions attentively, 
he called out to him:— Ho! there, sirrah! Bring 
another billet of wood here—for the love of heaven, do 
something to make yourself an useful since you can 
never be an ornamental member of society. Ah! there's 
a blaze, indeed. Glorious! Well, well—I deserved it— 
eight hours hard riding, over rascally roads that com- 
pletely broke down the best hunter that ever followed a 
hound. But I forget myself—’ he added, drawing 
back from the fire. ‘‘ Am I so unfortunate as to terrify 
these ladies ?”’ 

“T must confess, sir,"’ said Lady Armitage, “ that 
your sudden appearance somewhat disconcerted me.” 


“«T beg a thousand pardons,” said the cavalier, in an 
earnest manner. “Fear nothing, madam—nothing 
from me—from any:—Heaven watches you—when I 
have succeeded in dissipating your fears—your distrust 
—we will converse ina friendly manner. Meanwhile 
with your permission, I will warm myself, for it is 
colder here than where I came from.” 

‘‘Never was a truer word !”’ shouted Roger, involun- 
tarily as he thumped the table with his huge brown 
fist; but he turned deadly pale, as the stranger, whose 
attention was attracted by the remark, fixed his black 
penetrating eyes upon him, and smiled with a peculiar 
meaning. 

“Put on more wood, my sagacious friend,” said he; 
‘the young lady trembles, I see.”’ 

** Not from fear,’’ murmured Mary. 
“You see, madam,” said the stranger, rising,“ that I 


am unused to good company, and have yet its manner 


But I mean well, madam—and if, as I 


| you all the aid in my power.” 


“You, sir ?”’ exclaimed Lady Armitage, in a tone of 
. 


“ Ay, madam, I came not here by chance, but on 


your account.” 


“On my account?” 
“Yes, Lady Armitage.” 


“You know me, then. And pray, sir, who are 


you?” 


“ Did I inform you, madam,” replied the stranger, 


with a half-suppressed sigh, ‘ you would not have the 
| least confidence in me; and to enable me to serve you, 
| I must exact a blind reliance.” 


“Such a feeling is rarely jpepired at first sight, sir,” 


mustered courage to address the stranger, ‘‘ that comes || replied the lady. 


‘nto farm-houses at such a time of night, without asking 
y your leave, or with your leave.” 
« 








“Tf am aware of it, madam,” returned the cavalier, 


“but, permit me to ask ydt-—what do you risk? On 











your side you have nothing to lose—on my part I offer 
every thing to gain.” 
“« My law-suit, sir?” inquired Lady Armitage. 
“Nay, that is lost beyond redemption. But I have 
other means of serving you—means of my own.” 





which he requires.” 


dence in a stranger. Sir,” she continued, raising her 


know your name.” 
“if you insist upon it. My name is Robert. Some,” 
he continued, fixing his eye upon Roger as he spoke— 
“some call me—Robert, the Devil—excuse me, ladies, 
but such is the fact.” 

Roger clasped his hands together in silent horror, 
convinced, now, that the evil spirit of Elinwood was 
before him. 


aloud. “You think so, Miss Mary?” asked the stran- 
ger archly, catching at the exclamation of the girl. 
“What! do you know my name?” cried Miss Armi- 
tage. 
“Yes; by heart,” responded the courteous cavalier. 


not lead us to imagine that you are willing to sport with 
our painful situation. Once more, who are you?” 
** Have I not told you frankly?” replied the cavalier : 


—think me what you will—I am your protector. The 
key to this enigma will be given you, at the expiration 


on this spot—before I re-ccommence my wayfaring, I 


you the terms which will enlist meheart and hand— 
in your cause. 

This was the signal for the withdrawal of Dame 
Ashton, Reger, and the young lady, the latter remaining 
just without the door of the apartment. 

“We are alone, sir,” said Lady Armitage, “ permit 
me to request you to be brief.” 

* Will you accept my services 7” 

“Your conditions?” 

“Hear them. But let me forewarn you that I am 
one of an exacting spirit. A most iniquitous sentence 
has deprived you of your property—your name—your 
social standing. I pledge myself to restore you all at 
the expiration of the present month, on one condition— 
the hand of your daughter.”’ 

“The hand of my daughter!” exclaimed the lady. 


answer to my former question—who and what are 


you?” 
“ | belong to a good family—but let that pass. Re- 


restored to wealth—to hongr—will you do nothing for 
me in return 7” 
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Here Mary drew her mother aside, and said in a low | 
voice, “I know not why, dear mother, but this young | 
gentleman seems, in my opinion, to merit the confidence | 


“IT cannot,” replied the lady, “ place implicit confi- | 
voice, “‘ before we proceed further, I must request to | 


“I will not hesitate, madam,” replied the cavalier, | 


“ Robert! what a pretty name!” said Mary, half | 


“ Sir,” said Lady Armitage, somewhat sternly, “do | 


“ do you exact farther confidence on my side? Call me | 


of one month—in the Castle of Elinwood. And now, | 


will, in a few moments’ private conversation, state to || 


“ Your arrogant demand compels me to insist upon an | 


flect upon your circumstances; medam—bankrupt, house- | 
less, your very fame assailed! By me you will be | 


| “Give back to me my fair name,” said the lady, 
| “and I will pray for you on bended knee. Give back 
| the priceless reputation they have despoiled me of—and 
take back the wealth you recover—the castle of Elin. 

_ wood itself is yours—but my child - 
—‘‘ Cease, madam,” said the stranger, proudly, while 
a slight flush mantled his cheek. “Am [ doomed to 
You offer me money—I ask fo 





misconstruction ? 
| woman’s love.” 

* Then, sir,” said the lady firmly, “ let this converss- 
tion end—lI have listened too long to your extrava- 
gancies.”’ 
| “And refuse me, madam,” asked the stranger, 
mournfully. 

“ Positively.” 

“And I accept you.” 
ear of the desponding cavalier, charming his senses like 
| the sweetest music. And Mary of Elinwood, stealing 
| to her mother’s side, radiant with blushes, smiled upon 


These words struck upon the 


him like a celestial vision. 

” said the girl, earnestly? “ Yes, sir 
stranger—I believe in you. Restore name and fortune 
! to my mother—overwhelm her enemies with shame— 


| and then come back to us in triumph,—and my hand is 


‘* Yes, mother, 


yours.’ 
The cavalier touched the fingers of the girl, and bowing 
|| low over them, raised them lhghtly to his lips. 

“T ask but one month,” he said, “ to execute my pro 
jects—to secure triumph. Behold,” he added, flinging 
| his cloak about him, “ I am even now ready to depart 
on my mission.” 

By this time, Dame Ashton and her son, curious to 
‘learn the result of the interview between Robert and 
| Lady Armitage, had returned to the apartment. 

“T am anxious, sir,” said Lady Armitage, “to leara 
| by what means you propose to succeed.” 

}  « That, madam,” answered the adventurer, “ must 
| remain for a short time a secret—but I will tell you all 
in a month’s time, at the Castle of Elinwood, in the 
presence of your false and avaricious connexions. With 
your permission, and that of Mistress Ashton, I will take 
| yon lad to London with me—he will be useful.” 

H “Certainly,” replied the lady, “ I am perfectly willing 
| to transfer his services to you.” 

“ And I have no objection,” said the dame. 

| “ Dullard !”’ said the cavalier, “take up thy baggage, 
'|and deposite it in the conveyance. I must have thee 
with me, to point out the persons of those who have 
|| plundered and outraged this suffering lady—lout 
1 thou art. Madam,” he added, “before leaving yo 
} permit me to confide to you this portfolio ;”" and he 
| placed the article in the hands of Lady Armitage. 

| “ They contein,” continued our adventurer, “ pape” 


that I dare not carry with me in my perilous enterprize 
uld you 


beyond 


—since, were they taken from me—or even sho 
lose them, madam,—all would be lost—oh ! lost, 
all hope.” 

| But, sir,” said Lady Armitage, “ are they not of & 
|| nature to compromise me, as well as my child?” 

| “Fear nothing of that sort,” replied the adventurer. 


! “ Shoyld you open the port-folio, regard the sea! upe® 
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the papers sacred—at least, until the eventful month has || some forty years of age. To his share had fallen the 
expired. If I do not then return—and that will be be- |; castle of Elinwood. Colonel and Lady Saint John, the 
cause I have failed, and fallen—I authorize you to read | former a roystering cavalier in youth, and now a boon 
the papers—and—and,” he continued with emotion, “to | companion, the latter, “ fair, fat and forty,”’ a magnifi- 
select an advocate more fortunate than myself. Ladies | cent woman by universal consent, both of them great 
—farewell—let hope and confidence be your companions. | gainers by the law-suit, lent their presence to the ball, 
| will restore your rights, avenge your wrongs—or die | and assisted the bachelor, Sir John, in dispensing the 
for you, happy in that event, since failure would take || hospitalities of the evening. 
from me all that I live for, the claim to the sole reward The guests were dressed in a variety of fancy cos- 
I value.” tumes, but all were masked in the closest manner. 
A wave of the hand—a smile and bow—and he was | Conspicuous among them, was a very gentlemanly rep- 
gone with his companion. | resentative of the Prince of Darkness, in appropriate 
“Is this a dream?” said Lady Armitage, “an illu- | costume. This fallen angel was the life and soul of the 
sion? This strange adventurer—the promise of my evening, for he sustained his character with infinite 
daughter’s hand—can all this be real ?”’ | spirit, and made a deal of mischief. He seemed to 
“For my part,” said Mary, cheerfully, “I feel confi- know the name and private history of every body 
dent he will fulfil all his promises.”’ '| present, besides, there was something in his style and 
“This port-folio,” muttered the lady, “ doubtless con- | manner that struck all observers as new and original. 
iains the solution of the mystery. I will open it.” | Was he the being he professed to imitate? His know- 
“No, no, mother,” interposed the daughter—“ he | ledge and malignity would seem to argue that he was. 
forbade its being opened.” | At any rate, the universal consent of the guests confer- 
“I think not,” said Dame Ashton. “ He only re-| red on him the respectful title of Monsieur le Diable. 


quested that the seal of the papers inside should not be | Among the ladies present, were two, who, unlike the 
oken,?? ‘ ; can : 
broken. | rest of the company, wore dominoes in addition to their 


“ ' ae ” ° ‘. eT ° ° 
Oh! I will respect the seal,” said the lady—“ but | masks, and as a more perfect disguise than fancy 


me word—a single word—would relieve me, in part,) dresses to their persons. We might make a mystery 
rom the cruel anxiety I suffer.” 


hae ae of these unknown characters, but we prefef to confide 
Well then, mother,” said Mary, bringing the lamp | their secret at once to our readers ; they Were Lady 

tr ““ o 2s i] 

‘tom the table, ‘‘ let us open the port-folio—but respect || Armitage and her daughter. The former had come to 


the 8 , ” : ; : 
aanger's papers. | London on what some might deem a sentimental mis- 


The lady eagerly opened the port-folio—and took || sion, to endeavor to recover the miniature of her late 
thence a sealed packet, on which was written a single husband, which her rapacious relatives had inhumanly 
ine, With a faltering voice she read aloud:—“ Tue ] refused to restore to her, though she claimed it as her 
Devin's Diary.” | personal and inalienable property. She had procured, 

Acrash of thunder broke over the farm-house roof. through the medium of a faithful friend, a card of invita- 
Mary shrieked and dropped the lamp, and total darkness | tion to the ball, and, as all the roome in the mansion 
rigned throughout the room. had been thrown open, she had made her way to a cer- 

CHAPTER Il.—THE MASKED BALL. * tain boudoir, where she had recognized the treasured 


A princely mansion in one of the most fashionable } miniature hanging over a mantle-piece. The necessity 


squares of London, gleamed with lights, and resounded of this episodical explanation will be apparent to the 


: : H i > i Pr. 
with music and revelry, on the occasion a mask ball | reader in the course of this chapter 


riven by a baronet of wealth and distinction—Sir John || Let us return to other characters. In a richly-draped 

Fleming, at which his family relations and numerous | alcove, sat the representative of the Prince of Darkness 

‘rends, comprising a wide and brilliant circle, were f —M. Le Diable, with the lovely Lady Saint John. 

present in full costume. || “ This téte-a-tétc is useless, sir,” said the lady. “I 
Sir John Fleming was one of the heirs who had re- || know before-hand what you would say to me.” 

cently come into possession of the estates of Sir Albert ||“ Impossible,” replied the Diabie. 

Armitage, who had, in fact, formerly resided in this || Wedded to my duties, I turn a deaf ear to the love- 

very house, and the present entertainment was given in | suits of the gallants of the court.” : 

order to convince the corrupt fashionables of the court | “ But, madam, I am no court gallant.” 

“ireles, that, by their lavish hospitality, the selfish heirs | “ Who are you, then?” 


"ere fully entitled to the award of the law. Sir Joho “Le diable, ma belle dame, comme voyez. I assure 


“% @ man past the middle age, whose principles, at | you, moreover, that I have not the remotest thought of 
“ast his political ones, were supposed to be somewhat || making Jove to you.” 
‘ameleon-hued, but whose external manner had all!) “On that condition, then, I grant an audience.” 
“at high finsh and elaborate refinement so necessary | I would speak to you,” said her companion, “ not 
"*courtier of Charles, the second’s time. In league || of the present, but the past. I would speek to you of 
"th him a near connexion, a sharer of the spoils, and the former kindness of Lady Armitage. I would speak 
Pesentalso at the ball, was Captain Etherege, a selfish | to your heart, madam, in the name of her rights, so 
™, & miser and a gourmand—a little fat oily man, | basely trampled under foot.” 
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“ How, sir !”’ 


cried the lady, ‘ was it for this you|| 
drew me from the ball-room ?” 

“Yes,” said the mask. »‘ My heart bleeds for Lady 
Armitage. I came to London to restore that lady to 
her rights, and by all that’s holy, they shail be recog- 
nized.” 

“Her rights indeed!” repeated Lady Saint John, | 
with a scornful laugh ; “ her's !—the mghts of an adven- || 
turess.”” 

“‘ The rights of one as far above you, madam, as the 
star above the valley. A blameless child—a stainless | 
wife. I know her story well—and yours. 
nearer,” he added in a lower tone. ‘I will tell you of 
a lady, young, beautiful—the pride of her father’s heart, 


who fled with a nameless and ruffianly fellow—wedded | 


Approach | 


him in secret, and became a mother under the cloud of | 
mystery. She deceived her trusting father, and who, 
after her first husband, abandoned almost as soon as | 
known, had died in a ditch, dared to receive the ad- 
dresses of an honorable cavalier, and never had the || 
frankness to avow to him the story of her secret folly.’ } 
“ Spare me !” 
“‘T have proofs of all,” continued the stranger; “ let- 


said the lady. 


ters from yourself—a settlement upon a nameless boy— | 
all, all, madam, recorded in the Devil's Diary; and I), 
’ | 


will make them public unless—’ 


“Mercy! mercy! I will grant every thing you 
wish.” 

“The restoration of Lady Armitage’s property ?” 

“ Yes, yes, all that you ask.” 

The stranger professed his perfect satisfaction, and 
then, leaving the lady, sought out Captain Etherege, | 
whe was impatiently counting the minutes that divided 
him from Elysium—the supper-table. He drew the 
captain apart. H 

“Have you nothing on your conscience, sir!” was | 
the singular salutation of the stranger. 

“‘ Nothing, sir,”’ replied the portly captain, somewhat 
fiercely, as he laid his hand upon the hilt of his rapier. 

“ Not even (ruffles ?’’ pursued the stranger, in a low, 
hissing voice. 

“ Truffles!” falteved the captain. 

“ Truffles—truffles, sir,” repeated the representative | 
of the Evil Spirit. ‘ You see I know you, captain— 
all your early history—all that transpired in your exile. | 
Permit me to repeat an anecdote. There were two 
misers at Toulouse in 16— no matter for the year. 
One was an Englishman. I shall not name bim—the | 


other a Frenchman—an octogenarian, one M. de Terras. 
Both were rich—both gluttons. Congeniality of dispo- | 
sition brought them together. In an unhappy hour, 
M. de Terras made a will in favor of his English friend. | 
From that hour the latter en ertained designs upon his | 
life. He resolved various projects for the accomplish- | 
ment of his ends, and one night the Englishman com- | 
pelled his friend to eat an enormous quantity of truffles | 
—the next morning the victim was no more.” 
“Impossible! Incredible!” exclaimed the captain. H 
“T will always maintain that the host is a calumniated | 
character—an injured Amphitrygon.” 
“T thought so, at first,” said the stranger, “ but a), 


| my estates. 


| relations.’ 


UNMASKING. 


little circumstance substantiated the fact. The victim 


_ had time to write to his attorney— Sir, that rascal has 


killed me with champagne and truffles, for the sake of 
My will is in his favor, but here is a coi. 
cil which renders it void, and gives my property to my 
Ha! ba! ha! Capital, isn’t it?” —_ 

“« But it is untrue !”’ roared the captain. 

“Fact, upon my word,” said the stranger. “ The 
man of business suppressed the codicil, I know, but i: 
is in my possession.” 

‘“‘ Yours ?”” exclaimed the captain, recoiling. 

“ Mine. 


but by means of this document, I can wring from you 


The heirs of M. de Terras are no mor, 


Captain Etherege, the property you withhold from 
Lady Armitage. You see I have you in my power 
Do you accede to my terms. Will you give back th 
spoils.” 

“ Will you give up the codicil ?” 

“Tn eight days—at the castle of Elinwood.” 


* ied - 7 * * 


We shall take the liberty of listening to part of a con- 


| versation between our friend Robert, (for all our readers 
| are perfectly well aware that the mischief-making Mask 


was no other than that gentleman, ) and Sir John Fien- 
ing. 
“Tt is useless to deny, Sir John,” said Robert, in 


reference to something that had just fallen from the lips 


of the host, ‘that you are expecting a foreign embass 


| from the government.” 


“Well, sir, what have you to say against it!” i 
quired Sir John, haughtily. 
‘One word of mine could crush your dearest hopes,” 


replied the other with equal hauteur. “ Have you dove 


| nothing—no act—which, if once known and trumpeted 


abroad, would blast your expectations ?” 

** None, sir,”’ cried the baronet, fiercely. 

‘My memory is far less treacherous than yours, 
“T recollect as well as 
it were yesterday—your first embassy. When tte 
royal army was in the field, you were sent on a delicw 


said the Mask, sneeringly. 


| miss.on to one of the parliamentary leaders. You 


trayed your trust for gold—the royal forces were sf 
feated, and, had justice been awarded you, you would 
have dangled from a gibbet!” 

“Vile calumniator!” cried the baronet, furiously 


| I dare you to your proofs.” 


“T will produce them, sir,” replied the mask ; “thes 
are in black and white—in the Deril’s Diary. There, 


sir, is registered your traitorous letter to the Round 


ro 


Head leader—and here, sir,” continued the mask, p 
ducing a paper, “ is an authenticated transcript of thst 
letter.” 

“ Powers of mercy!” cried the baronet, “ who - 
you? But whoever you are—give up these damning 
proofs, and name your reward.” 

“Full restitution to the Lady Armitage.” 

“T accept your terms. When will you give ™ ? 
the letter?” 

“In eight days—at the castle of Elinwood.’ , 

“I will be there,” replied the host, and the mask lef 


him. 
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“Who can he be?” muttered the baronet. “ No! while I am present. 
matter—unless a stranger, a few moments will decide lations of our host—nor shall they yield to requisitions 


They were not aware of the regu- 
—for at midnight all my guests are bound to unmask. | so uncivilly expressed.” 
“We shall see that,” 
“ You shall see it,” 


The hand is almost on the hour. - Patience! patience!” retorted the colonel. 


? ° - " 7 " rejoined the stranger. “I will 
Mary of Elinwood was standing in an alcove, lost in| answer for these ladies.” 

revery, when hasty footsteps fell upon her ear, and her “And who are you yourself?” cried the colonel, in 

mother stood hefore her. huge contempt. 
“ My child!” exclaimed Lady Armitage. “ Here is 

your father’s miniature.” And she displayed the cher- ger—“ of Captain Etherege—of Sir John Fleming him- 

ished treasure. “ But I fear I have been seen. Let! self. In eight days I will answer every thing in the 

us fly from this house. I fear not diszrace, for I have | castle of Elinwood. 


but rescued my own property, but, oh, I fear these trust yourselves to his care, and make good your retreat. 


Ask that question of your lady,” teplied the stran- 


Ladies, here is my servant—en- 
heartless wretches will deprive me of it.” I will cover it, and guard this door, and swear to Heaven 
The young lady shared the apprehensions of her, that no man shall pursue you.” 
mother, and the guiltless but agitated pair were pre- “Now, gentlemen,” exclaimed Saint John, “ let us 
paring to quit the ball, when the voice of Sir John was Make an example of this scoundrel.” 
heard exclaiming in a loud and angry tone— “What! twenty against one,” cried the stranger, “ is 
“Guard all the doors. 
peril there !”” 
Ina moment, Sir John Fleming and his guests made | 


Let no one pass upon your that your chivalry? But let me tell you, gentlemen, J 


have my friends and backers.” 
As he spoke these words, he drew a brace of pistols 
from his vest. The swordsmen retreated in dismay. 


| The stranger fired his pistols in the air, and when the 


their appearance in the great saloon. 


“A theft!” exclaimed Sir John; “ and in my house.” | 
“Yes,” replied Etherege. “A female mask waa smoke curled lightly upward, he was gone. 
seen to enter the boudoir, and possess herself of the CHAPTER I1l.—THE KEY TO THE MYSTERIES. 
miniature set in diamonds, which hung above the man- We do not seck, like many story-tellers, to tantalize 


tle-piece.”” our readers, by keeping them from the denouement of 
our marvellous though veracious history, and shall 
therefore hasten to bring it toa close. Lady Armitage 

“The culprit will soon be disclosed,” exclaimed the |! ang Mary, after effecting their escape from the masked 
host. “The hour of unmasking has arrived. ‘Tis | },9)), repaired, as speedily as possiblee, to the castle of 


” 


midnight ! 


“Ttis true,” “The minia- 


cried Lady Saint John. 


ture was taken, but the diamonds are untouched.” 


Elinwood, there to await the arrival of their deliverer, 

Before the last stroke of the clock had died upon the Day after day rolled heavily away, and at length that 
ear, the guests had all unmasked, with the exception of | on which they were taught to expect the developement 
Lady Armitage and her daughter. A crowd gathered | o¢ his mystery, yet still the stranger did not make his 
around Robert, who obeyed the order, but no one appearance. On the morning of the eventful day, how- 
prevent knew him. He was still a man of mystery to | ever, Roger arrived. He brought ill tidings, for he 
then. | reported, to the inexpressible grief of the ladies, that, 

“Well, ladies,” said Sir John, coldly, addressing the | on the morning after the masked ball, Robert had been 
‘wo masked females, “are you afraid we shall be daz-|' discovered, and received a dozen challenges in conse- 
ed by the radiance of your charms ?” | quence of his conduct at the masquerade. He accepted 
| them, and left Roger, full of hope, but charging him, in 

Mary uttered a faint exclamation. She was unknown | the event of his not returning, to repair to Elinwood, and 
unsuspected by Robert, yet there was something in | authorize Lady Armitage to make any use she saw fit 
While 


‘ . . 
‘Remove your masks !”’ cried several voices. 


her voice that appealed to bis heart. 
her side, 

“Fear nothing, ladies, 
house of Sir John Fleming, who will permit no scandal 
to disgrace it.” 

“Sir,” said the baronet, “ I wish to gain information | ! Jobn, were ushered into her presence. 
on the subject of a robbery.” | | pared to treat with her for the purchase of the dreaded 

“A robber ry!” exclaimed Robert, scornfully. “If r| “ diary ” whic h contained so much that it was all-im- 
beard rightly, a miniature was taken, but its costly set- | | portant for them to suppress. 
ting untouched. This is no robber ry—'tis an affair of | Quitting the presence of these persons, always hate- 
the heart—one of those secrets a man of gallantry would ful to her sight, and particularly now, in a moment of 
“orn to probe—at least, in public.” | overwhelming misery, Mary sought refuge in the great 

“What right have you to meddle in this business?” || stone hall of the castle, where she sat down beside a 
table, and endeavored to collect her ghts. On that 
re so conspicu- 


He stepped to of the redoubtable papers given to her charge. 
Lady Armitage was yet plunged in grief at the recep- 
said he; ‘you are in the || tion of this unwelcome news, she was annoyed at the 


” 


! announcement of guests from London—and Sir John 


| Fleming, Captain Etherege, Colonel and Lady Saint 
They came pre- 


*xclaimed alone! Saint John, pressing forward. 
“Back, there,” cried Robert, sternly. ‘ I take these || table lay the famous hand-bell which 
ladies under my protection ; they shall receive no injury |! ous @ part in the traditionary history of the lords of the 













































castle, 


the mysterious stranger instantly appeared, and, before || 


she could utter an exclamation of surprize, clasped her 
to his heart. 


“ Tell me,” she cried, when a few words had been | 


exchanged, “‘ are yeu well—are you uninjured ¢” 

‘‘T was wounded, but, thank Heaven! I am here in 
time. 
cause of two unknown ladies.”’ 

“Had you no suspicion who they were ?’’ asked 
Mary. 

“‘ None whatever.” 


“You perilled your life, dear Robert, for my mother | 


and myself.” 

“Ts it indeed so ?”’ 

“You have acted nobly,” continued Mary—*“ while 
I have to ask your pardon for a fault committed. Cu- 
riosity prompted me to look at the Diary. I did not 
break the seul, but a loose sheet fell out. Your name 


attracted my attention—can you pardon me for reading || 


it?” 
“Your curiosity was but too flattering,” replied 
Robert. 


“] return you the paper,” continued Mary, handing | 
“It contains nothing to || 


her companion a MSS. sheet. 
your disadvantage. If it did, I should discredit it, after 
your generous—your noble conduct.” 


“ We are lost!” cried Lady Armitage, rushing into 


the hall in tears. ‘“ My friend!”’ she cried, after 
warmly welcoming Robert, “ I fear even you come too 
late. The mercenary and base wretches who have pur- 
sued me so relentlessly, have consummated their evil 
deeds. 
hand, when they burst in upon my privacy, seized the 
MSS., and committed them to the flames.” 

The countenance of Robert fell. 
lost !” he cried, “ yet stay—let me examine this precious 
sheet.” 
brightened. ‘‘ Lady Armitage,” he cried, “ the indis- 
cretion of your daughter was providential. Here is a 
clue tothe mystery. When your husband died, he had 
a servant—a counsellor—a confidential friend; where 
is he!” 

“ Walter, the Mason, who was always prowling about 
the castle, appeared in the hall as these words were 
uttered. 

“ The poor idiot!” said Mary, in a low voice, look- 
ing at him with a compassionate expression. 

“ The idiot!” repeated Robert. 
tation—fortune—depend on him. It is a fragile hope, 
but we must try. Walter! my honest friend! who 
called you? Do you know me ?” 

“ No,” replied the idiot. ' 

“T am a friend of the family, and enjoy the confi- 
You are called Walter 


dence of Lady Armitage. 
Mortmain, the mason.” 

“ Yes,” replied the mechanic. 

“You remember your former master, Sir Albert Ar- 
mitage.”” 

“ Yes.” 

“You were with him in his last moments.” 
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Almost unconsciously she touched the bell— || 


Perhaps I was too chivalrous to espouse the | 


I was alone—with your precious papers in my | 


“ All is indeed || 


He perused it attentively, and his countenance | 


“ Honor—reputa- | 


| “Yes,” replied the mason, mournfully. 


“ He confided to your trust a secret of importance.” 
“Yes,” replied Walter, looking attentively at the 
|| questioner. 

““ Money? 


Papers? A deposite to keep ?” 

“‘ No,” replied the idiot, 

“ To carry to some one?” 

“Ha! A mason! a thought strikes me,” said 

Robert to the ladies. Then addressing the idiot, he 

_asked—* To wall up 7” 

“Yes,” replied the mason, quichly. 

‘In the cellar ?”’ 

‘‘ No.” 

The agitation of Robert was intense. “ Sir Albert 

|| said to you,” he continued, “ Walter, take your tools; 

| you took your hammer—your trowel—your plaster, and 
he carried you to a certain part of the castle. Here 

| my memory fails me; will you refresh it?”’ 


' 
} 


““No!” replied the idiot, sulkily. 
_ “T know well,” continued Robert, impatiently, “ that 


| Sir Albert charged you to confide the secret only toa 
person who would repeat four words agreed upon be- 
, tween him and you.” 

“Yes,” said the mason, with a look of surprize. 

‘“* T knew these four words, but I have forgotten them. 


But he is 


_ Sir Albert told me to repeat them to you. 
| dead.” 
| “The hateful “yes” was again repeated by the 
_ mason, but in a tone which indicated deep grief. 
| «All which belonged to him, belongs to his widow 
and his child?” 
“Tes.” 
“‘ Will you disclose to them the hidden treasure!” 
| asked Robert. “ See—they demand—they beg it of 
|| you.” 

“Yes, yes, Walter,” cried Lady Armitage, 
clasped hands and streaming eyes. 

“ Walter looked fixedly upon his mistress, and bee 


' 
ving a deep sigh, while the big tears coursed down bis 
’ 


ith 


| brown cheek, answered, “ No.’ 
“Oh!” exclaimed Robert, “ what a cruel thing is 
probity without intelligence. I almost despair. But 
| hear me, Walter; you will not reveal the place where 
} the treasure lies concealed ; perhaps it is your intention 
to appropriate it to your own use.”’ 
It seemed as if all the blood ir the body of the mase 
' rose to his head, as he fixed his fiery eyes upon his 
|| questioner, stamped his foot, and shouted—‘“ No!” 
“Tn vain you deny it,” said Robert. “ And the law 
| shall compel you to speak out.” 
| “No,” replied Walter, doggedly. 
| “ Does nothing appal you? nothing move you r 
| “No! no!” replied Walter, as he withdrew from the 
\ hall, slowly shaking his head. , 
Robert was in despair. He had bore up ag¥ 
| every obstacle and difficulty—against danger, and dead- 
| ly hostility, but he was completely baffled and dishear- 
/ tened, and replied to the inquiring looks, rather than 
| the words of Lady Armitage. ‘ Now, madam, we ™*! 
|| say with truth, that all is lost.” ; 
! “Not all,” said Lady Saint Joha, entering the hal 
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spair. “Lady Armitage, and you, sir—do not believe 





me an accomplice of the odious treachery just perpetra- 





ted. I renounce my portion of the estate surrendered 





” 
to me by the law. 


Lady Armitage had not time to reply, before the 






relatives and connections of her late husband made 







paring to address her. 





“Madam,” said the baronet, “the relatives of him 







a sum than £6,000 in the legal currency of this reali." 






“Sir,” replied the lady, proudly, “ I reject and scorn 





this offering of your pity. The law may ruin—but never 
shall man possess the right and might to humiliate the 


lady of Elinwood—the wife of General Sir Albert Armi- 









tage.” 
> 
“You never were his wife,’ 





’ 







insolently. 






“Scoundrel!” exclaimed Robert, “‘ you know that 
assertion to be false.”’ 






captain superciliously, ‘‘ what! is the Prince of dark- 
I thought his ‘ occupation gone.’ ” 





ness still here ? 






“Does my presence trouble you?” asked Robert. 
“Not at all. 





I am only surprized at your assurance. 






‘Devil’s Diary’ has been very appropriately committed 
What a pity to put an end to your fine- 





to the flames. 





spun romances !”” 






justice.” 





“How?” cried the baronet. 







this noble family—the devotion of all who have ap- 
proached it. Lastly, I will show this sheet, mysteri- 
ously rescued from the fate that overtook its fellows. 








Oh! do not tremble yet a while. 
nothing—says nothing against you, but it will testify to 
the reality of the Devil’s Diary. , And they will believe 
me, when [ say that diary contained the history of your 
life, and the proofs of your crimes—that these proofs 
were collected by an old man who, master of your 
secrets, wished to abuse them to obtain the estate you 
coveted yourselves. I will tell all, gentlemen, and I 
thall be believed, for my words will carry conviction 
with them. I shall be believed when I declare that 
the Diary was written by a man who knew you all—by 
your attorney—Capias, the honest man.” 















” 


“Say it again! 







ward. “Say it again—those are the very words—the 
very words !”” 







the face of Robert lighted up with joy. 
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as the young man gave vent to the expression of his de- || 


69 





“ Walter!” cried he, “I say them once again. Ca- 


i} . 
pias, the honest man !” 


“The very words!" repeated Walter. “ The gene- 


| ral, my master, sent you; I can speak out now; my 


their appearance, and she saw Sir John Fleming pre- | 


you call your husband, are loath to permit you to live in | 
. © } 
want, and have determined to present vou with no less | 


said Captain Etherege, | 


“What does the gentleman observe ?” inquired the | 


The tables are turned, Diavolo—and your famous, 


“T shall appeal,” said Robert, “to the tribunal of || 


“T will tell you, sir,” replied Robert, his courage /| 
rising with the emergency. “I will support my suit t 
with a thousand arguments—the love of the country for |, 


This leaf proves | 


shouted Walter, the mason, who) ended. 
had been an attentive, though unobserved listener to | claiming 
the preceding conversation, and who now rushed for- || Lady Armitage, I release you from your pledge. For- 


Astonishment was pictured on every countenance ; | 


» to keep my master’s secret! 


And he fell upon his 
knees, and crossed his arms devoutly on his bosom. 

“ My good friend,” said Robert,” may I now demand 
the treasure ?” 

‘Ask any thing you will, sir, “replied the mason, 
You have spoken 


master from on high permits it.” 


rising; “ 1 am bound to obey you. 
Bring me a sledge-hammer,” he cried. 
“Oh,” 


continued the mason, addressing Lady Armitage, who 


the words. 
‘Roger speedily placed the tool in his hand. 


had remained an astonished auditor and spectator of 
what was passing, “if you knew what it has cost me 
But I swore to him to 


speak no other words than ‘ yes‘ and ‘ no,’ ’till the hour 


and the man should come. And so they called me 
idiot—and lunatic. Away, there!” he cried with sud- 
den energy, as he swung his hammer on high, and 
motioned all to stand aside, while he approached the 
large armorial ‘scutcheon that projected from the stone 
wall.” 

“ What would you do?” cried Sir John Fleming, as 
the mechanic poised his hammer in the air with both 
| hands, and fixed his eyes on the ’scutcheon—* Break 
| down our family arms? I will not suffer it.” 

“ Stand back!” shouted the mason—*“ either you or 


the ’scutcheon falls—choose !”’ 

The baronet recoiled, and the heavy hammer fell on 
| the elaborated carving. The first blow shattered it, 
and disclosed an opening in the wall, from which the 
mason drew a casket and a roll of parchment. 
|| “A treasure!” shouted Captain Etherege. 
} gold! papers! they belong to the heirs.” 
| Away with you,” growled the mason, elbowing the 


“Notes! 


captain aside, and approaching Robert. 
“ Here, sir; take them. You gave the signal—they 
| are yours. 
i “Gentlemen,” cried Robert, addressing Sir John 
|| Fleming and his relatives, “ your reign is over. Here 
is Sir Albert’s marriage certificate. Take it, Lady Ar- 
|| mitage—be happy. And now, ladies and gentlemen, a 
|| word about myself. You took me for the Evil One— 
/—you were not far wrong—for I ama poor devil—of 
|| an attorney’s clerk—the clerk of Capias—who executed 
| the declaration of your dying friend, Captain Etherege— 
| he was cognizant of the details of your mission, Colonel 
| St. John—he acted as an agent for each one of you, and 
| registered your secrets in the hope of making money by 
|) them.” 
|| “I'm off to London !” said the captain. 
| “So am I,” said Colonel St. John. 
“And so am I,” observed Robert. “ My task is 
If I have done any good, | will not spoil it by 
a recompense far—far above my deserts. 


1 give me for having dared to raise my eyes to one so far 
| above my rank. Station, wealth fling a halo round 
| yourself and your lovely daughter—I am poor and hum- 


| ble—farewell—for ever !”’ 
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He dashed his hands across his eyes, and turned to |! Original. 
depart. ! cAanwrry TT 
“ Hold!” said Lady Armitage; “ would you rob us| th MS ALR SS AD 
of the pleasure of expressing our heartfelt gratitude 2” ; 
“A place in your memory—a thought, perhaps a oe, ee ea 


tear, sweet Mary of Elinwood,” faltered forth the young | 
“ LansinpurG! who should write to me from Lap. 


sinburg ?”’ said Mrs. Herley, examining the post-mark 
of a letter which had just been handed her. 


man—* is all | dare to ask.”” He would not trust him- 
self to speak more. His foct was already on the 
threshold—Mary touched the magic bell. 

A cry of joy burst from the lips of Robert. He “Probably, Mrs. Hatton, your cousin,” replied her 
sprang to the side of Mary, caught her hand, raised it husband. 
to his lips, then turned inquiringly to Lady Armitage. By this time, she had broken the seal, and glanced at 
Could she refuse ? the name of the writer. 


The feastings and rejoicings that took place in the “You are right,” she replied, “ but why Mrs. Hatton 


castle of Elinwood, on the occasion ofthe marriage of should write to me, I cannot imagine.” 
She ran her eye over the contents, and then with a 


smile, which certainly was not expressive of pleasure, 
informed her husband and daughters, that they were 
going to be honored with a visit from Gertrude Hatton, 


the young pair, it is not our province to record—nor the 
after happiness of bride and bridegroom—for we leave 
these matters to the imagination of our readers. But 
if any matter-of-tact person desires an authentic record, 
he must make a pilgrimage to Elinwood, slip a dowceur 
into the hand of the old gentlewoman who displays the | 
wonders of the castle, and bribe her to grant access to | breath. . 

““Next Wednesday, the day before we are going to 
have our party.” 

““ How provoking,” said Letitia, “to have a country 
. " cousin obtrude herself upon us at such a time. We 
CUPID AND DEATH. shall, I suppose, be obliged, at any rate, to permit her 


Mrs. Hatton’s only daughter. 
“When?” inquired Letitia and Clarissa, both in a 


the archives of the family. 


Original. 


to exhibit herself.’’ 
“Yes, if her dresses be made in the fashion of the 
| last century,” said Clarissa, “and her complexion, 


owing to exposure to the sun, be as dark as an 


BY JOHN BROUGHAM. 


Youna Cupid, one morning, with quiver well stored, 
Fluttered forth, upon wickedness bent ; 

Right and left his insidious love-messengers poured, Indian’s.”’ 

And hearts by the hundred were shamefully scored | ]T cannot imagine what put it into Mrs. Hatton's 
To the mischievous archer’s content. head,” said Mrs. Harley, “to think of sending her 


, = ' daughter he risit.”” 
Till at length he encountered King Death on his way, ™ eran we toe her to, I suppose,” said Mr 
se I req Is »” said Mr. 


V > 4 a7 ° ” 
user areas mere ateny Sow Harley, ‘‘ when I called at her house, last summer. 


In vain did the emulous urchin display : 
|| 6 " dj, “that you 
All his arts ; his companion still carried the day, Oh, I remember now,” she replies ” 


> : , , thought it necessary because you had business at Lan- 
For his shafts were like destiny, true. 4 i y J 


| sinburg, to honor your wife’s cousin by a call.” 

Boy-Cupid, enraged at the other’s success, || “Then you have been there, papa,” said Clarissa, 
Invoked cousin Mercury’s aid ; Hi did you see this cousin Gertrude?” 

Who, having for mischief a talent no less, i “Yes.” 

Changed their quivers so featly that neither could guess } “ And did she not appear extremely awkward?” 
Such complete transformation were made. || “About as much so, as you and Letitia, | should 
think.” 

““ Now, papa, you are joking.” 

“Of course, he is,” said Mrs. Harley, “but, for my 
|| part, I think it too serious an affair to joke about. If we 
| had not sent cards of invitation, we would give the 


The result, up to this very day you may see, 
For when very old folk feel love’s smart, 

Cupid’s arrow by Death surely wielded must be. 

And when youth in its loveliness sinks to decay, 


Death’s quiver doth furnish the dart. 
|; party up.” 

Mr. Harley made no remark, but, as he rose to leave 

the room, a smile might have been seen lurking im his 


} 
| 


VIRTUE IS BEAUTY. 
Hean, ye fair daughters of this happy land, | merry black eyes. 
Whose radiant eyes the vanquish’d world command, | “Do stop one moment, papa,” said Clarissa,“ and 
Virtue is Beauty: but when charms of mind ‘| tell us how she looke.’’ 


“I am not very good at description,” he replied, 


With elegance of outward form are join'd ; 
you can 


When youth makes such bright objects still more bright, || “and as she is to be here next Weduesday, 


And fortune sets them in the strongest light ; then, judge for yourselves.” 
’Tis all of Heav’n that we below may view, '| «J wonder if she will come in the stage’ 


And all but adoration is your due.— Young. “ Letitia. 


said 
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«| should not wonder,” said Clarissa, “ if she should | by her journey, and which wore the same rich gloss of 
obtain a conveyance in some neighbor’s market-cart.”” _ the raven’s plumage when glanced upon by the sunbeam, 
“Jt will not do for us to spend any more time talking might have excited envy in the bosoms of even her fair 
about it,” said Mrs. Harley, “ for it is now time for us| cousins. Mrs. Harley discovered at once, that in the 
wo go to the dress-maker’s. She said she should havea room of the anticipated foil, ber daughters stood in 
fresh supply of elegant trimmings, and Letitia must danger of a rival, and she began to recollect, that 
Gertrude’s mother had been one of the most beautiful 
, and elegant girls of her time, as well as the most highly 
“To-day is Wednesday, is it not?” said Letitia educated. Under the direction of such a mother, Ger- 
Harley to her sister. ' trude’s education was not likely to be neglected, and it 
“Yes, and papa says that the stage from Lansinburg was in truth much superior, in many respects, to that of 
arrives at four o'clock. It wants only five minutes of Letitia and Clarissa. It is true that she was not ac- 
fournow. I hope there will not be anything about this quainted with the usages of polished society as it exists 
cousin of ours so very queer, for if there be, as you | in the city, but the home-circle to which she was accus- 
know my risible faculties are extremely excitable, I tomed, was refined and intelligent, and to one like her, 
shall, as likely as not, laugh in her face.” who seemed to possess an almost intuitive perception of 
“[ shall feel too much vexed to laugh,” replied what was just and proper, there was little danger of 
Letitia. committing any gross violation of etiquette, or of trans- 


give her final orders respecting her dress.’ 


“ We must all endeavor to do the best we can,” said gressing any conventional rule. 
Mrs. Harley. ' Although Mrs. Harley had been on terms of the 
“True to the minute,” said Clarissa, looking out atthe closest intimacy with her cousin, during their girlhood, 
window. The hand of the clock is just upon four, and she renounced all intercourse with her after marriage, 
there the stage comes whirling along as fast as the she having had the good fortune to secure for her hus- 
horses can carry it.” band a man of wealth, while the narrow income of Mr. 
By the time the stage drove up before the door, Hatton made it necessary for him and his wife to be 
Letitia and Clarissa had both contrived to so shelter’ content with the comforts of life without aspiring to its 
themselves behind the window curtains, that they could Juxuries. Mr. Harley, being naturally of a social and 
see without being seen. friendly disposition, and thinking Mrs. Hatton, now a 
“That is she, I'll be bound,” said Clarissa. widow, might be in straitened circumstances, resolved, 
“Which one do you mean ?” said Letitia. at the time business drew him to the town where she 
“The one that has on that old leghorn hat, which resided, to call on her, and if possible ascertain if pecu- 
looks as if it had gone through half a dozen ablutions, | hiary assistance would in any shape be acceptable. A 
and seems a fair candidate for a seventh. Would you glance at her neat and even elegant establishment satis- 
believe it, she has not a bit of a glove on, and her hands | fied him that none was needed, and in the course of 
are as large and black as a ploughman’s.”’ | conversation she informed him that her husband, several 
“She is preparing to alight, sure enough,” said years before his decease, had very unexpectedly received 
letitia. “No, Tam mistaken—she is only making | a handsome legacy from a distant relative. They parted 
room for some person to pass her.” | with feelings of mutual esteem and good will, but not 
“And a girl with beautiful black eyes,—complexion | 'till he had exacted a promise from her that she would 
ikea lily, and one of the most delightful little bonnets I || permit Gertrude to come the next September and spend 
ever saw, has risen, as if she imagined she had arrived a few weeks with them. It was with considerable re- 
at her journey’s end,” said Clarissa. | luctance that she promised to comply with his request, 
“Is it possible that can be Gertrude Hatton?” said | but Gertrude, with those fond anticipations of youth 
Letitia. | which paint new and distant scenes in such fairy colors, 
“Tt must be,” replied Clarissa, “ for she has got out) expressed so great an eagerness to go, that she could 
of the stage, and the driver is taking off a trunk. Papa not find it in her heart todeny her. Mr. Harley was re- 
might have described her to us, and then I should not | strained by motives which he did not care to minutely 
have been so shocked at the sight of that old leghorn | analyze, from mentioning that Gertrude had engaged to 
and those great black hands.” i make them a visit. He probably, however, had a pre- 
By this time, Gertrude was on her way to the parlor, | sentiment that the intelligence would not Le very gra 
preceded by a servant, who had received orders, that | ciously received, and preferred to have the storm burst 
thould a female arrive in the stage, let her appearance / at once, without the intervention of a series of premoni- 
be ever so ordinary, by no means to wait on her into the || tory clouds. For particularly desiring Gertrude’s visit, 
kitchen. Gertrude entered with a graceful, though ‘| he had a motive of his own, which he cherished with a 
timid air, while a rich color, the effect of excitement, i good deal of fondness, for she bad particularly struck 
slowed on her cheeks. She was certainly somewhat his fancy. He had wisely determined within himself, 
*mbarrassed at meeting with her stately aunt and | to let things take their own course, naturally concluding 
“ylish cousins, but with a figure of perfect symmetry, ! they would be the more likely to turn out according to 
tod with manners devoid of the slightest affectation, she | his wishes. These may be surmised from a conversation 
‘uld not appear awkward. When she laid aside her | between him and his wife the evening after Gertrude’s 
her long, profuse hair, somewhat discomposed | arrival. 
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“T am surprized at your indiscretion,” said she, “ in 
inviting Gertrude Hatton here to make a visit. Before 


seeing her, I was alarmed lest we should have occasion 


to blush at her rusticity, but now, a much more formi- | 


dable cause of alarm awaits us.” 
“ What is it?” 


“I wonder you should ask. Are we not expecting | 
Edward to-morrow, and do you not see that it will occa- | 


sion the derangement of all our plans to have a girl pos- 
sessing so much personal beauty thrown in his way ?"’ 

“ Your plans, you should say.” 

“‘T am willing to have them attributed to me,” she 
replied. ‘1 am proud of being the author of any plan 
which will effect a match between our only son and the 
young heiress.” 

“You call her young out of courtesy I suppose, for 
she is at least, six years older than Edward.” 

“Well, it is not necessary to tell her exact age, for 
by candle-light, she will pass for a person half a dozen 
years younger than she is.”’ 

“But I defy even candle-light to make her look 


handsome, with plenty of pearl-powder and rouge into 


the bargain.” 

““ Now, why need you allude to such trifles. It is the 
privilege of our sex to endeavor to make ourselves 
agreeable to yours. 1 hope you will not think of men- 
tioning such a trifling circumstance to Edward.” 

“ By no means. 
that respect, the same as mine did me.” 

“A person would imagine by your remarks that you 
thought the hundred thousand dollars to which Miss 
Hammons is heiress, is a paltry consideration, as well 
as her being connected with some of the first families in 
the country. If we can only bring about a marriage 
between her and Edward, it will be the means of intro- 
ducing us to those families, which will undoubtedly 


result in our daughters’ being eligibly situated for 


life.” 
“Edward may do as he likes,” said Mr. Harley, “ I 


shall not seek to control him, but if I were in his place, | 
I would rather marry Gertrude Hatton without a cent, | 


than Sucky Hammons with a million of dollars.” 

* How can you talk so. 
a man of your experience would hold beauty at its just 
value.” 

“And so I do. 
without amiability. But I must say that it is a refresh- 
ing sight for eyes even as old as mine, to look at such a 
beautiful and innocent face as Gertrude’s. To me it 
affords a pleasure similar to looking at a fine picture.”’ 

“One thing I must say,” said Mrs. Harley, “and 
that is, I shall consider it very unkind of yuu, if you 
should endeavor to promote a match between our son 
and Gertrude.” 

*T shall do no such thing. I wish him to act accor- 
ding to his free, unbiassed inclination. If he prefer 


” 





Sucky Hammons 
“ Now husband don’t call her Sucky—her name is 

Susan, and Edward dislikes the name of Sucky.” 
‘Susan Hammons then. As I was saying, if he pre- 

fer her above all others, I am willing he should marry 


[ think his eyes will serve him in | 


A person might think that’ 


I would give nothing for beauty | 
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| her, but I do not wish him to bind himself to her fo, 
(life, for the sake of her hundred thousand dollars, for | 
| can give him twice that sum myself.” 

“ But her connexions—I think more of those than | 
do of her fortune, because, as I have already mentioned, 
| it will be likely to prove the means of settling our daug)- 
ters eligibly.” 

“T should take as much pleasure in having them wel! 
settled as yourself, but I do not wish our only son to 
sacrifice his happiness for their advantage.”’ 
| “ There is something I wish you to promise me.” 
| © Well, what is it?” 

“* That you will refrain from pointing out Miss Ham- 
mons’ defects.” 

“TI will do more than you require—I will take every 
“opportunity to praise her.” ' 

“No, no,” replied his wife, seeing a smile lurking « 
the corners of his mouth,’ I had rather you would be 
silent.” 

*« Just as you say,” he replied, resuming the news. 
paper he had laid aside at the commencement of th: 
conversation. 





Edward Harley had been absent from home a long 
time, engaged in the study of the law, for he thougtr 
with his father, that should the wheel of Fortune take s 
| sudden turn, it would be best not to be thrown upon the 
world without any resource. He had now finished bis 
| studies, and on Thursday, was expected in the morning 
cars. It was in honor of his return, that the splendid 
party, which had been projecting a number of weeks, 
was to take place in the evening. Thursday arrived, 
and at the appointed hour a carriage drove up before 
the door. The next minute Edward was in the bell, 
receiving the warm and eager welcome of his parents 
_and sisters. 
“« Ah, Edward,” said Mr. Harley, after the first warm 
| gush of feeling had subsided, “time which is stealing 
| from me, is dealing bountifully with you. I could 
scarcely have imagined that a year would have so much 
added to your good looks. I hope the mind has kept 
|, pace with the goodly exterior ” 
Gertrude, who had remained behind in the parlor, 
' had a good opportunity through the open door to observe 
| the looks and demeanor of her cousin, and “ how much 
better I like him than his sisters,” was the thought the! 
} thrilled her heart and was almost murmured by her/ips 
| It might indeed have been difficult to have selected # 
'| young man so well formed in every respect to strike the 
! fancy of a girl like her. A noble figure with ove ” 
|| those finely shaped heads that a sculptor would select 
‘for a model—a broad brow, white and clear, 
| with hair rich and as intensely black as her own—dark, 
| intellectual eyes, at some moments almost spiritual i 
|| their expression, and a superb, mouth with its somew bat 
haughty curve, which he could exchange at will for 
(smiles the most fascinating, constituted an ensemble 
which realized the picture often presented to her imagt 
| nation in those moments of revery, which in the ret 
| ment of her own sweet home she could indulge & 
‘checked. He entered the room gaily chatting, whee 
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cuddenly his eye fell on Gertrude. He checked himself! describe, which I hope will not fail to be apparent to 


and bowed to her with an air of considerable embar- 
rassment, for whatever confidence station, joined with 


personal advantages might conspire to give him, his late 


secluded life together with his close communion with 
Coke and Blackstone, were not of a nature to put him 
at ease in the presence of one possessing the queenly, 
yet half timid beauty of Gertrude Hatton. His father 
hastened to imroduce her to him, and it was one of the 
most delightful moments of his life, when his lips 
touched her cheek, rich with the hues of health and 
pleasing excitement. 

As soon as something like order was restored to the 
domestic circle, his mother informed him respecting the 
party, and that there was a rich heiress in town, whose 
convexions were among some of the first people in the 
country. 

“She is very intimate with Letitia and me,” said 
Clarissa. “‘ You will have an opportunity to see her 
this evening, as she will be to the party.” 

“Is the party mother has been speaking of, to be this 
evening?” said Edward. 


”? 


“Most certainly,” replied his mother. “ All your 


old friends are desirous to vee you, and we could do no 
less than to make arrangements to gratify them.” 

“TI should have preferred spending the first evening 
after so long an absence from home, by ourselves,” said 
be,“ but as you have decided otherwise, I must submit 
with as good a grace as possible.” 

“Do you think,” said Mrs. Harley, addressing her 
eldest daughter, ‘* that Miss Hammons will accept Mr. 
Winthrop, should he propose ?”’ 

Letitia turned a look of inquiry towards her mother, 
lor knowing that Mr. Winthrop had not the least idea 
of proposing to the lady in question, she did not, at first, 
comprehend her meaning. A hasty but expressive look 
whieh her mother directed towards Edward, afforded 
ihe requisite explanation. 

“I don’t know,” replied Letitia, “ but that she may | 
possibly accept it, but she is so extremely fastidious, 
that I think Mr. Winthrop will hardly suit her.” 

“Do you mean Harry Winthrop, my old chum?” 
inquired Edward. 

“Yes,” replied his sister. 

“She must be fastidious indeed,” said he, “ if she 
would refuse him. Why, he is the finest fellow I ever 
knew—handsome, amiable, intelligent, intellectual.—I 
may as well break off first as last, for there is not an 
tdjective in the English language expressive of any 
good quality that will not apply to him.” 

“For all that,” said Mrs. Harley, “she may not 
fagey him,” 

“This Miss Hammons is very beautiful, I suppose,”’ 
‘tid Edward, “or she would not be so difficult to 
please,’’ 

“T cannot say that she is,” replied his mother, 
“which to my mind is a decided recommendation. I 
never knew a beauty,’’ and she looked towards Gertrude, 
“who was not both vain and selfish. But there is al 
‘ertain charm about Miss Hammons that I cannot | 

9 


you as to me.” 


“It will, unless you look in her strong bex for it,” 
murmured hig father, half audibly, “ for I am certain it 


is no where else.” 


Edward, without replying raised his eyes to his fair 
cousin, and thought that if there were a greater charm 
about Miss Hammons than her, it must indeed be 
indescribable. 

Letitia and Clarissa were attired in due season in 
fashionable and very splendid dresses. Diamonds, 

which Mrs. Harley had persuaded her husband they 
, ought to afford their eldest daughter, flashed amid the 
dark hair of Letitia, while the paler gleam of pearls 


The 


dress of Gertrude was India muslin of exceeding 


shone among the light brown curls of her sister. 


fineness, which floated in drapery, light as the fleecy 
cloud, round her exquisitely moulded form. Diamonds 
might not have been unbecoming to her atyle of beauty, 
but these she could not afford, and a few sprigs of the 
lily of the valley, wreathed with her jet black hair, 
constituted her only ornament. 

Among those first to arrive was Henry Winthrop, 
and he and Edward were soon living over again their 
‘former days of companionship. Having nearly ex- 
hausted those themes of retrospective interest, they 
began to turn their attention to objects which were 


present. 


“ By the way, Edward,” said Mr. Winthrop, as his 
eye glanced over the assemblage of beauty and fashion, 
“‘ has that little country cousin your sisters told me they 
expected, arrived ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ But I see no one here, answering to the description 
they gave me of her.”’ 

“ They probably gave you a fancy sketch, as they never 
had seen her.” 

“‘T hope her appearance does not realize their fears, 
for although they attempted to conceal it under a sho 
of pleasantry, J found that they felt no little mortification 


at the idea of having a.relation fresh from the woods 


take it into her head to visit them just in time to 
exhibit herself before Miss heiress, 
and other distinguished guests, who are present this 
evening. I believe they intended to make an attempt 
to induce her to seclude herself "ull the party was over, 
and I regret to find that they have succeeded, for, to 
confess the truth, I like occasionally, to refresh my eye 
with a forest flower, even if it be not of the most delicate 
kind.” 

Edward smiled at his friend’s last remark, as he 


Hammons, the 


|inquired if he were acquainted with all the ladies 


present. 

“ By no means,” he replied, “ for I have, as well as 
you, been absent from my native city. It is scarcely 
three weeks since my return, and I can count nearly a 
dozen faces that are new to me.” 

“Then,” said Edward, “ firet informing you that thie 








cousin of ours is present, I am going to set you—Yankee |! 
fashion—to guessing which she is.” 

“ Agreed,” replied Winthrop, and he commenced a 
enreful survey of the figures and faces of those ladies 
who were unknown to him. “J have,” he at length 
said, “selected two between whom I am unable to 
decide.” 

** Point them out to me,” said Edward. 

** You see yonder tall, red-haired girl with a face, if 
seen by day-light must display a profusion of freckles, 
and whose awkward figure has baffled all the skill of 
the dress-maker.”’ 

"Tes." 

“ That, may I think, be the right one, though I hope 
it is the other, for your sak« and your sisters, if, as they 
told me, she is going to spend several weeks with you. 
Look at that pretty brunette with those bright black 
eyes, rosy cheeks, cherry lips, and teeth like two rows 
of pearl. Her figure, though by no means fairy-like, is 
remarkably good, and those pretty little feet, peeping 
from beneath the hem of her simple but tasteful dress, 
look just fit to press the emerald turf gemmed with 
flowers. You shake your head, as if I had not yet 


found the right one. I shall, however, whether she be | 


your cousin or not, request an introduction to her—she 
strikes my fancy.” 

“ Will you not try again?” said Edward. 

“ Perhaps we shall not find any better amusement,” 
he replied. 

** Let me examine more critically. I see,” resumed | 
he, after a short silence, “‘ one very beautiful girl, a few 
that are pretty, and a number who are very indifferent 
looking, but surely, not one of them can be this cousin 
Gertrude, as your sisters call her. The air acquired by 


mixing in fashionable society cleaves too much to all of | 


them.” 

“Is there not one exception?’ said Edward, as his 
eyes rested upon Gertrude. 

“ Why, that girl would do for a princess,’”’ said Win- 
throp. ‘Her eyes, for all they are veiled so timidly be- 
Neath those long, drooping lashes resting on cheeks that 
seem just about to blush, can, if oceasion call, flash 
right keenly, I will be bound, and that mouth, beautiful 
as a rose-bud beginning to bloom, can, I have no doubt, 


curve as haughtily as even my friend, Edward Harley’s. | 


Why, she is the one bright star of the whole assembly, 
and my pretty brunette the one sweet flower. The star 


for you—ihe flower for me—that is, if we can win: 


them?” 

Edward,” said Letitia, who at this moment ap- 
proached them, “ why have you not sought to be intro- 
duced to Miss Hammons? she has been bere this half 
hour.” 

“ All in good time, Letty,” he replied, giving her his 
arm. 

The watchful eyes of his father, mother, and it must 
be confessed, of Gertrude, were upon him at the moment 


the introduction took place, and although he offered her | 


the arm which his sister had relinquished, in order to I eminently handseme. Her dark hair, which appe® 


join those who were promenading the brilliant apart_ 


THE COUNTRY 


| chose still but keen and brilliant evenings, which ma 
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ments, the smiles that beamed in the eyes of Mr, Har. 


ley, and which he, with difficulty, prevented from visis. 
ing his lips, the momentary frown that knit the brows 
of Mrs. Harley, and, above all, the shade of solitude. 
which, like a cloud, flitted from the face of Gertrude, 
might have truly indicated to an observer, acquainted 
with the secret wishes of each, the impression made 
upon his mind by Miss Hammons, the heiress. She 
soon found that, although she retained his arm, she 
could not fix his attention, and she moreover perceived 
that a Mr. Grant, who was a bachelor of forty, and con- 
sequently, near her own age, directed frequent glances 
towards her, which made her imagine that it would be 
by no means disagreeable to him to take her par. 
ner’s place. Mr. Grant, though far from being band. 
some, was rather a comely looking gentleman, and was 
in possession of a very good estate. All he needed wa 
a wife and a little ready money. It is not improbable 
that while he was revolving these wants in his mind 
and the best means of supplying them, he might direct 
his attention to Miss Hammons more steadily than be 
was aware. It was not long before she complained of 
fatigue, and Edward, much to the satisfaction of both, 
soon discovered an unoccupied seat on a sofa. He 


immediately sought Gertrude, whom he found in com 


"pany with his friend Winthrop, and Althea Hilliard, the 


pretty brunette. Scarcely fifteen minutes had elapsed, 
when he felt a hand rather energetically grasp bis arm 
He looked round and beheld his mother. 

“Do you forget,” said she, “ that there are ladies 
present, who should share your attention, that you 
so exclusively devote yourself to her?” 

** One of has, at least,” he replied, “ received s 
pretty good share of it. I wandered from room to room 
with Miss Hammons, ’till she was almost dying with 
fatigue. Iam happy, however, to find that she has % 
soon recovered, for see, she goes yonder with Mr. Grant, 
and they seem highly delighted with each other.” 

“Certainly,” replied his mother. “ Miss Hammons 
is far too well bred to appear otherwise than pleased 
with a person, especially an elderly one, like Mr. Grant, 
who presumes to claim her atiention. But I know whiat 
her taste is.” 

Edward smiled as if he thought that he likewise knew 
—offered his mother his arm, and told her he was reads 


to be introduced to any lady she chose. 


Four months had elapsed since the evening of the 
party, and autumn had Jong since gathered up its rober, 
and departed to give place to winter. It was one" 
kes 


exercise grateful in the open air, and within doors the 
able, 
that two ladies were sitting together in one of the most 
pleasantly situated dwellings in Lansinburg- There 
was an air of comfort in their well-furnished parlor, 
which might often be sought in vain, in the splendid 
apartments of the city palace. 

The eldest of the ladies, though rising forty, 


glow of a clear, sparkling fire extremely comfort 


was sil 


in front of a tasteful and becoming cap, and #* 
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THE COUNT 


smoothly parted over her serene and noble brow, was ! 


bright and glossy as in the days of her youth; and her 
fine teeth, atill untouched by decay, preserved her mouth 
in all its original beauty of formation. Her appearance 
was stately and elegant, and every movement perfectly 
ladv-like. She held some needle-work in her hands, but 
ie frequently paused in her work, that she might give 
her attention more undividedly to some passages which 
her daughter was reading aloud from a favorite author. 
Although she read well, as a person possessing a sweet 
and musical voice, with a fine and highly cultivated 
taste ever must, it was evident that she did not surren- 
der her whole soul to the enchanting page, as might 
have been expected from the imaginative and intellectual 
cast of her countenance. Suddenly she threw her book 
upon the table, and approaching a window, drew aside 
the curtain. The snow, which had partially melted 
beneath the beams of a meridian sun, and since con- 
gealed by the evening frost, glittered like jewels in the 
light of a cloudless moon, giving to the scene an aspect 
of cold splendor. 

Gertrnde smiled, though she evidently felt slightly 
annoyed at having exhibited any thing like impatience 
even in the presence of her mother. Dropping the 
curtain, she resumed her seat, and taking up some sew- 
ing, commenced plying her needle in a very calm and 
composed manner. It still lacked nearly five minutes 
of seven, when the merry peal of the stageman’s horn 
came ringing by, and in a minute more the still merrier 
peal of bells filled the air with music. Suddenly all 
was silent. : 

“The stage has stopped at the hotel,” said Mrs. 
Hatton, “and Edward will not come to-night.” 

The words had hardly escaped her lips, when the 
bells were again heard jingling, intermingled with the 
cater of horses’ hoofs upon the hard-beaten path. 
Nearer and nearer drew the sounds, and deeper and 
deeper grew the eloquent blushes upon the cheeks of Ger- 
ude. The stage passed swiftly by—made a rapid and 
graceful turn, that the horses’ heada might look towards 
their place of rest for the night, and then drew up be- 
fore the door. Hardly a moment had passed, before | 
Edward Harley was in the parlor with the white hand 
of Gertrude clasped in his own. He then turned to 
Mrs. Hatton, and the cordial and familiar manner with | 
which she greeted him, showed that he was no strange 
guest, 

What a world of enjoyment was crowded into that 
At first, their words were few, even those || 
of Mrs. Hatton, for, like morning flowers, still heavy | 


one evening. 


with the incense dropped from the skies, their hearts | 
were too full of deep, rich feeling to find utterance in 
words. While Mrs. Hatton mingled the old memories | 
Which had long been garnered in her bosem, with the 
ae of the present, Edward and Gertrude reectled 
we moment when, like the harp of the winds which 
‘umbers 'till visited by the airs of heaven, their hearts | 
tive their first thrilling music to the breath of love. 
Before they parted for the night, Edward ventured to 
“press the wish, that in three weeks his marriage with | 
Gertrude might be celebrated. 


cousin, and propose themselves for bridemaids. 


| are in all respects equal to him.’ 


RY COUSIN. 





“ Tt will be impossible,” said Gertrude. “ There are 
so many things to get in readiness, that twice that time 
is the leaat that can be thought of.” 

They finally agreed that her mother should be the 
arbitress, and she decided in favor of Edward. 

It was not ‘till the ensuing day, when themes of per- 
sonal interest had become somewhat exhausted, that 
Edward informed them that Henry Winthrop and 
Althea Hilliard had ratified their vowe at the altar, and 
that Mr. Grant—naturally careful and circumspect in all 
his proceedings—after having for a long time balanced 
the advantages and disadvantages likely to accrue from 
such measures, had finally proposed to Miss Hammons, 
and was accepted. “A for which I 
should be most devoutly thankful,” said Harley, “ for 


"rill matters arrived at such a crisis, my mother daily 


consummation 


read me the catalogue of the lady's good qualities, 
always winding up with certain hints, which T could not 
fail to understand.”’ 

It was a fine, clear morning—that on which Edward 
was to take his departure—the sunbeams glancing like 
golden arrows on the encrusted snow. They could see 
from the window, that the broad street that crossed the 
heart of the village, was full of life, and that among 
other moving objects, was the stage-coach just starting 
from the hotel. In a few seconds it was at the door. 

“Three weeks, dearest 
murmured Edward, “ and I shall return and claim you 


Gertrude—three weeks,” 


as my own.” 

The words seemed yet breathing in her ear, when 
she saw that he had taken bis seat in the carriage. 
One wave of his hand from the window, and then he 
was gone, 

Mrs. Harley, when she found that the wedding day 
was really fixed, told her daughter, that although Edward 
might have made a much better match, she was deter+ 
mined to make the affair as respectable as possible, by 
lending it her countenance. Their father, she said, 
who had, from the first, been strangely infatuated with 
Gertrude, was resolved to witness the ceremony—that 
she, of course, should accompany him, and that, upon 
the whole, she thought they had better write to their 
The 
girls highly delighted with the idea, immediately wrete, 
requesting an answer by the next mail. It was received, 
wherein their offer was very gracefully accepted, and 
the ensuing day was spent in selecting materials for 
their dresses. 

The day appointed for the bridal, arose without a 
cloud. The preliminary arrangements met the appro- 
Even Mrs. Harley confessed 
Mr. Harley could not 


refrain from expressing, in a low voice to her mother, 


bation of all parties. 
that they were in good taste. 


his admiration of the lovely appearance of the bride. 
“ T don’t know another girl within a hundred miles,” 
said he, “that would make Edward so charming a wife, 


and to confess the truth, I am of the opinion that there 


|| are not many young men within the same distance who 


“Our opinions do not widely differ as regards either,’’ 


' replied Mra, Hatton, with a smile 
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A CANINE INCIDENT. 


BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO, 

Tue march of intellect is a mighty capricious sort of 
movement, and, withal, rather troublesome to wait 
upon. Sometimes it creeps at such a “ snail’s gallop,” 
that it may be supposed altogether at a stand-still. 
Sometimes it doubles on itself like a hare, and brings us 
back to some point, which we had hoped to have placed 
for ever at an immeasurable distance behind nus: and 
sometimes it hurries forward with such gigantic strides, 


The 


last has for some years been the case with respect to the 


that individual industry “ pants after it in vain.” 


science of medicine, which, within the life time of the 
present generation, has (as parents say of their lubberly 
children,) “ grown out of all knowledge.” Not only 
have the various objects included within the study mul- 
tiplied almost beyond the power of record to indentify 
them, but the subjective elements of the science, have 
assumed new forms and dimensions, under the piercing 
examinations of successive physiologists ; and are daily 
acquiring greater importance with relation not only to 
medical science itself, but to many other branches of 
enlarged and philosophical inquiry. It is a melancholy 
fact, however, that notwithstanding the gigantic strides 
of science, and the myriads of new-fangled notions with 
which its possessors are entangled, innumerable dia- 
eases still continue to affect the human frame, for which 
no remedy has ever yet been devised, because they have 
Among these, the most 
The 


same ignorance of the subject, which characterized the 


never yet been understood. 
terrible in its consequences, is the Hydrophobia. 
darker ages still prevails; and its victims eontinue to 
be consigned to an untimely grave, without the least 
effort being made to save them. The following is but a 
sample of the hundreds of cases which occur yearly. 

A few years ago, a large French dog, belonging to 
one of the officers of the 8th Hussars, then stationed at 
Portobello Barracks in Dublin, was observed to grow 
uncommonly surly, and attempted to bite at every dog 
he met in the streets: this change of temper in the 
animal was attributed by bis master to his having eaten 
a quantity of meat which had been given to him highly 
seasoned with pepper. However, towards the evening 
of the day on which the change in the animal was per- 


ceived, he became at intervals outrageous, and bit his | 


master and two more officers, who happened to be in 
the room: notwithstanding, his master was inclined to 
think it was done more in rude play, than any thing 
else; consequently, no measure was taken to secure 
him. That same evening, the dog was uncommonly 
ruffled : 


he knew them well, he turned upon them and growled 


and whoever attempted to caress him, although 
most savagely. The next day he was more violent, and 
furiously bit several dogs who crossed his way; still, 
unfortunately, no measure was taken to secure him, his 
master supposing nothing serious was the matter with 
him. On the evening of the second day, the dog was 
lying in his master’s room, perfectly tranquil, when this 
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'|unfortunate young man (who has fallen the victim \ 


entered: he remained in it sometime before the dor 
g 
took any notice of him: when, suddenly he made q 


| spring at him, seized him by the shoulder, and pulled 


him to the ground, and tore the arm down to the 
shoulder, and was with difficulty taken off him. 4 
sergeant of the regiment happened to enter the room on 
duty, about this time; the dog immediately seized him 
by the leg, and tore away a considerable portion of 
flesh ; he bit also two soldiers, one by the nose, and the 


other on the band. Srill the animal was suflered to 
remain at large, and even slept in his master’s room by 
his bed-side, and licked his face repeatedly. 

The following morning, the master of the dog began 
to feel some alarm, and as I had just dropped in to pay 
a casual visit, he asked me to go with him to examine 
the beast. I advised him to have him shot instantly, to 
which he agreed. As we were advancing towards the 
spot where he lay apparently at ease, he trotted up snap- 
ping atevery thing which came in his way. As he passed 
close by me, I hailed him in a friendly tone, but he did 
not notice me. He then ran through the streets of 
Dublin,—bit a number of dogs and children, and was on 
the point of seizing a man, who fortunately had a han- 
mer in bis hand, with which he struck him on the head, 
and killed him. The tongue of the dog was imme- 
diately cut out on the spot by a physician, who, on 
examination, pronounced the animal to be in an 
advanced state of hydrophobia. 

None of the officers and soldiers who had been biiten 
knew the decision of the physician: nor did they know 
of any ill effect having arisen to those who had been 
bitten. However, three dogs which had been bitten 
died in about six weeks, exhibiting strong symptoms o! 
hydrophobia: the first child who bad been attacked 
in the streets, subsequently met with the same fate. A! 
this was kept secret, therefore no cause of alarm from 
report could have excited hydrophobic feelings in the 
unfortunate young man who has fallen a sacrifice; ™ 
the contrary, he was in high spirits, and applied fur 
leave of absence to go and see his friends in Worcer 
tershire, as he had some intentions of being married. 
He obtained leave: the Colonel thinking it might diver 
his attention, and he left us with the same flow 0 
spirits. 

During his absence all was forgotten: and those 
remaining who had suffered, (though not quite #9 
severely,) recovered their cheerful habits. The pere* 
of leave granted to my poor friend having expired, 
set out from his father’s house, in perfect health, 
rejoin his regiment. When he reached Birmingham, 
(this he told me a few hours before he died,) ne said » 
nad a curious taste in his mouth, which prevented him 
from relishing his breakfast as usual. However, " 
gave him no alarm, nor did be again think of it ‘vill b 
got to Shrewsbury, when he found himself sudden! 
seized with a most whaccountable aversion for food #4 
drink when put before him, although he had felt both 
hungry and thirsty previous to his meals being served: 
He could not account for this in any way, but observed 


he was by no means alarmed, until he happened to call 
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fora bottle of porter. When it was brought, he put it || became greatly convulsed, spit out the orange, and gave 
to his mouth, but the moment he had tasted the liquid, | an inward scream that filled me with terror and dismay. 


ctim, 
e dog 
ade a be dashed the glass from his lips, and spit the porter; When he recovered himself, he burst into a fit of laugh- 
pulled over the table, when the passengers all rose up and ter, and said— There! was not that like the bark of 
10 the exclaimed he was mad. a dog?” 

mn. A This extraordinary feeling, of not being able to eat A physician of some eminence in Dublin, soon after 
om on und drink, though he wished to do so, caused him some made his appearance. As soon as he entered the room, 


ds hie uneasiness, though he was willing to attribute the cir- the poor fellow apologized to him for having given him 


ion of cumstance to the effect of a sore throet, and comforted | the trouble to come, as he thought he had symptoms of 
nd the himself under this idea. He proceeded by the coach to | hydrophobia, but believed it was only the effect of a 
red to Holyhead, ruminating what could be the cause of this sore throat, therefore would give him no further trouble. 
om by sensation, when the coach passed a small pond of water, He appeared to catch at any thing which might give 
the surface of which being ruffled by the wind, he imme- | hopes of life. We were very anxious to learn the de- 
began diately shuddered at the sight, and with a kind of horror | cision of the physician on his leaving the room; upon 
to pay he could not describe, hid his face with his hands: and | inquiry, he pronounced his death to be inevitable. It 
maies for the first time, the dreadful idea of hydrophobia struck | is unnecessary to describe the state of our minds on 
wine him. receiving this melancholy news—to know that our 
we When he arrived at Holyhead, he wished to wash ill-fated friend, with whom we were then conversing— 
p snap. before dinner, and called for water; when it was brought, to all external appearance, in perfect health and appa- 
passed to him, and while in the act of putting it to his face, he | rent spirits, was to be numbered with the dead in a few 
» he did screamed violently, threw the water about the room, and | hours, was deeply—terribly distressing. 
was convulsed for some time: the servant left the room The doctor added that he was in an advanced stage 


eets of | 
| was on alarmed. He then tried to clean his teeth, but could | of hydtophobia, and that bleeding him copiously, in 


a ham- not get the brush into his mouth, on account of the | order that he might die easy, was the only thing that 
o bead. water remaining upon it. The packet by this time was | could now be done for him. | remained with him some 
tome ready to sail, and he embarked. Poor fellow! while | time, conversing about various things that appeared to 
sho, on he was relating his sad tale to me, we were sitting please him, and his spirits retained all their buoyancy 
in on together by the fire-side, he having just landed from and cheerfulness. On leaving him, 1 asked him when 

Holyhead, which place he had sailed from the night be intended to dine at the mess: he replied he could 
n bitten before; consequently this was the third day only since not make his appearance at the table that day, but he 
oy know his attack at Shrewsbury. thought he should be able to do so in a day or two, 
a heen Before he began to tell me, on his arrival, of the | when bis throat was beuter. After he was bled, he felt 
n bitten symptoms he had experienced on his journey, he greeted || relieved, and expressed a hope that he might be able to 
»toms of me on our first meeting, with “‘ How are you, my dear drink water by the next morning. Some time after, in 
attacked fellow? Here I am at last returned, but I fear with the course of the evening, he appeared at intervals 
te. All bydrophobia !’’ T affected to langh at it, but was much | rather wild and confused, and told an officer to get out 
rm from shocked, and replied, it could only be imaginary: he | of his way, or he would bite him. Afterwards he be 
rs in the stid, it could not be se, for he thought he should have | came more tranquil, and sent his compliments to one of 
ifice; on died coming on shore in the boat; he was so much’ the married ladies of the regiment fur a prayer-book ; 
plied for affected at the sight of the water, that they were obliged but begged that it might not be mentioned, er he should 
Worces cover him, in order that he might not see it. He be laughed at. 
mortié also observed, that if he had remained on board one day | About midnight he became very violent, so that three 
hit divert longer, he felt convinced that be should have died mad. | men could scarcely hold him; he afterwards recovered 
flow ol I was still inclined to think there might be a great deal 4 little, ard fell into a kind of slumber, which was dis- 

of imagination in my friend, and endeavored to persuade turbed by his springing up now and then, and crying 
nd those him to believe it: although I cannot describe the poig- out, ** Do you hear the dogs ?” he also imagined, at 
quite #9 naney of my feelings at hearing him relate what he | times, that be barked like a dog. He requested he 
e period suffered at intervals since he had left Shrewsbury. In| might be left alone about one o'clock in the morning— 
pired, be the course of our conversation, some dogs began to bark his servant, only, remaining in the room, when, in about 
ealth, in the barrack-yard : he sprang up suddenly from his ten minutes, he looked up at the man quite calm and 
ringham, chair, looking over my shoulder, and said in a tremulous | collected, and said, “ he regretted that bis mother and 
e said he and hurried manner—‘dogs!”’ If I were to live a sisters were not with him.’ He then prayed a short 
nted him thousand years, I should never forget that moment,— time, turned himself round, burying his face in the 
wever, | ‘omething struck me so forcibly that the poor sufferer | pillow, and expired without a groan—such was the 
it ‘vill be would die, that I was afraid to meet his eyes, fearing he melancholy end of one of the finest young men in the 
suddenly might discern signs of alarm in me! British service. 
food and Soon after this little incident, he was in the act of | = 
felt both Pealing an orange which we had persuaded him to try As it is the chief concern of wise men to retrench the 
g served: ‘eat, as he had taken nothing since he rejected the evils of life by the reasonings hilosophy, it is the 
observe! Porter at Shrewsbury. He had hardly taken off the || employment of fools to multiply them by the sentiments 
od to call ind, and applied a small piece to his lips, when he | of superstition. — Addison. 

% 
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A TALE OF TRUTH. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


It was one of Fanny Kemble’s first nights in ———; 
for more than an hour before the rising of the curtain, | 
the house was filled to overflowing, and expectation had 
arisen to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. Grey-haired 
men, who had witnessed the marvellous powers of a 
Siddons, and eager youths, who had only heard from | 
tradition of the gifted queen of tragedy, were alike | 


impatient to behold the creature of her lineage, on | 


whom the mentle of inspiration had so recently fallen. 
The stage-box presented a spectacle illustrative of the 
universal interest excited. It was filled by a group of | 
gentlemen who had arisen from the table of a fashionable 
hotel, and, as diverse in nation as they were in character, 
had yet been united by the one single bond of curiosity. | 


There was the American, with his colorless cheek, and | 
the eager face of habitual enterprize,—the Englishman, 
fat, rubicund, and comfortable,—the restless, mercurial 
Frenchman,—the sallow, saturnine Spamard,—the dark 
Italian with his keen eye and delicately curved lips,— 
the fair-haired German, with grave and thoughtful look, 
—all were there,—all alike inspired with interest for 
the young and gifted actress. 


” said the English- 


“Tt is a scene of great excitement, 
man, as he looked down upon the sea of upturned faces 
which heaved in the pit below him, but I was once 
witness to a début which exceeded every thing I have 
ever since beheld, inasmuch as the mimicry of passion 
was changed into its fearful reality.” 

Curiosity was at once excited, and yielding to the 
solicitations of those around, the gertleman, after con- 
sulting a watch somewhat smaller than a tea-plete, in 
order to ascertain the number of minutes which his story 
might be allowed to occupy, settled himself in the atti- 
tude of a narrator and they began : 

“When I was a boy, one of the best of our stock 
actresses in genteel comedy, was Mrs. Bradford. She | 
was a woman of extreme beauty, and of such refined 
and elegant manners, that it was generally believed she 
bad belonged to a far higher class in society than that in 
which she now ranked. She was in truth the youngest 
daughter of a man of wealth and family, but an impru- 
dent attachment to one of those brilliant but worthless 
individuals, who think their talents are an ample com- 
pensation for a total deficiency of principle, had lee toa 
clandest’.e marriage, which at once banished her from 
her fa.oer’s home and heart. Proud, high spirited, and 
devoted to her husband, notwithstanding his vices which 
embittered her existence, Mrs. Bradford sowght not to 


regain the favor of friends. Her beauty, her talents, | 
her inimitable power of voice, were allowed to decide 
her vocation, and while her sister was sitting amid of her pleasant voice, pe 
peeresses of the realm, she became the admired of all | walks of comedy, and Beatrice, the merry, warm- 
beholders, in the mimi¢ pageantries of the theatre. 
Though Mrs. Bradford continued to cherish the 
warmest affection for her worthless husband, yet tie 
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'was unrivalled in a certain class of characters. 


lear, as when Mrs. Bradford personated her. 


|| secret disappointment which doubtless preyed upon her 
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heart had probably tended to encourage the growth of 
ambition. Where the affections are fully satisfied, the 
heart seldom craves the unhealthy excitements of fame 
and the unsubstantial forms of public applause ved 
rarely songht, though sometimes found wnsoughi, by those 
who drink daily from the cup of domestic happiness, 
The pride which Mrs. Bradford took in her profession, 


| was almost ludicrous. She seemed to consider the 
' . 
theatre as an epitome of the world,—the stage was as q 


magic realm, and they who could well act their parts 
within its charmed bounds, were actual benefactors to 
the gaping crowd beyond. Perhaps a vindictive sense 
of the injustice which had driven her from the rank in 
which she was born, led her to seek revenge in thus 
investing her new vocation with honors not its own. 
But whatever mizht have been the motives which 
originally impelled her, certain it was that she learned 
to look upon the successful actress as a sort of qneen in 
her own right. Her exacting spirit, her indomitable 
pride, and her own keen sense of her own talents, were 
well known among her cotemporaries, while nothing 
but the certainty that none other could be found to 
supply the place of the versatile and gifted actress, 
induced managerial despots to tolerate her caprice. 
Mrs. Bradford was in the full flush of beauty snd 
fame, when the death of her husband released her from 
a yoke which all her tenderness could not prevent her 
from feeling to be often irksome and painful. She had 
borne with his ill-treatment patiently, and however 
overbearing to others, had ever been gentle to him who 


had been the evil genius of her life. But the love which 


‘can resist the fiercest blows of fortune may yet be 


destroyed by the slow undermining of daily, hourly 
unkindness, and it may be questioned whether a sense 
of relief from bondage did not mingle with the naturt! 
regret which swelled the heart of the youthful widow. 
Her only child, a daughter whose budding beauty was 
the admiration of all who beheld her, now occupied her 
affections, and the wasted tenderness of her nature 
seemed to have found a proper channel. More then 
one admirer aspired to the hand of the beautiful widow, 
but her heart had been too cruelly wounded to trust 
again in man’s deceitful promises, and a cold and ster 
refusal was her only reply. She endeavored to make 
every one understand that they who sought ber love 
must certainly meet with disappointment, while those 
who were content to share her friendship, might be sure 
of finding the most kindly and warm-hearted regard. 
Indeed, ver conduct was looked upon as 4% model of 
propriety, and the temptations which usually assail & 
lovely and unprotected woman in such circumstance’, 
seemed to pass like shadows from her path, leaving 
trace of their transient presence. On the stage she 
Her 
frankness of mannera, her musical laugh, the flexibility 


culiarly fitted her for the bighet 
hearted 


Beatrice, one of the finest of Shakspeare’s conceptions 


was never so completely embodied both to the eye 
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Nina Bradford was entirely unlike her mother. Her 
fegtures were far more regularly beautiful, her com- 
plexion was of the most dazzling purity, and her hair 
was of that rich golden tint which seemed almost to shed 
light around when the child flung back the curls from 
her snowy brow. But her face lacked the noble 
expression which dwelt in the dark, mind-lighted 
countenance of the Milesian actress. There was a fire 
in the death-black eye, and an intensity of feeling shown 
inthe mobile features of the mother, which were entirely 
wanting in the calm still beauty of the child. The one 
was the carved alabaster vase—beautiful at all times, 
but doubly so when lighted from within; while the 
other was the faultless statue—perfect in its lovely 
proportions but wanting the Promethean fire which 
But Mrs. 


Bradford saw no defect in a creature of such exquisite 


could alone inspire its lifeless excellence. 


beauty; and without casting one regretful glance towards 
those guarded circles of aristocratic beauty which Nina’s 
churms would have so nobly adorned, had not her mother 
forfeited her right to enter the magic precincts, the 
haughty actress thought only of fitting her to wield the 
sceptre which time would hereafter wrest from her own 
hand. From her very infancy, Nina was instructed in 
music, dancing and recitation, while nothing was neg- 
lected which could tend to ensure her future success. 
But Mrs. Bradford loved the child too well to expose 
her early to the dangers of such a career. Her educa- 
tion was conducted in the strictest privacy, the mother 
was her only teacher, and the most careful guard was 
st over every avenue by which vanity and folly might 
essai] her youthful mind. Allowed to see the splendid 
pageantry of mimic life from the boxes only, she knew 
nothing of the coarse machinery by which such beautiful 
results are produced. She was even kept in ignorance 
of her mother’s plans respecting herself, and thus, 
though surrounded by an atmosphere of evil, she yet 
passed the days of her happy childhood in purity and 
peace, 

The children of gifted parents rarely possess the 
talent which characterized their progenitors, and still 
more rarely even when it exists, does it pursue the same 
channel. Nina was only one more added to the thou- 
sand proofs which the world has received of this strange 
truth. She was a fine singer, for she possessed a superb 
voire,—danced with exceeding grace, for this was one 
of nature's gifts,—recited with every proper intonation, 
for she learned by rote that which her mother repeated, 
—but she possessed few of those requisites which are 


‘sential to histrionic success. Extremely limited in 


her powers of comprehension, and timid to excess in her 
manners, unable to appreciate the true beauties of an 
tuthor, and shrinking in almost awkward shyness from || 
the slightest notice, modesty became in her rather an 
infirmity than a grace, and was likely to prove as fatal 


© her future prospects, as the weakness of her mind. 
But the fond mother saw nothing of all this. She only 
felt that she was hiding in the seclusion of her own 
heart 4 treasure which was hereafter to dazzle and 
“elight the world, and the ambition which had so long I 


‘tering to the comfort of one so dear. 
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actuated her life was now doubled in its intensity by the 
influegce of maternal affection. 

Nina had at'rined her sixteenth year, in happy igno- 
rance of the destiny which awaited her, when a terrible 
misfortune befell her mother. During the performance 
of a splendid pageant of Oriental magnificence, (in 
which Mrs. Bradford had been induced to take a promi- 
nent part, by the opportunity which it afforded of 
exhibiting her beautiful person in a novel and becoming 
garb,) some of the machinery gave way, and she was 
precipitated through a trap-door with such violence that 
she was taken up insensible. Medical assistance was 
immediately procured, and it was then discovered that 
the injury she had received was a compound fracture 
of the hip-joint. Life might be preserved, but the 
skill of the surgeon could not reverse the doom which 
condemned the beautiful actress to perpetual lameness. 
To a woman like Mrs. Bradford, whose beauty had 
been her pride, and who had been wont to hear the 
plaudits of the multitude ringing in ber ears from the 
moment she put her foot upon the stage, nothing could 
be more frightful than the prospeet of a long life spent 
in painful decrepitude. She was yet in all the bloom of 
ripened womanhood; she had not yet coumed her 
thirty-fifth year—not a furrow was traced upon her 
brow, the frost of time had not yet faded her cheek, or 
dropped its hoariness upon her raven locks,—her form 
was still as exquisitely proportioned as in the days of 
her early triumphs, when the shouts of an admiring 
crowds greeted her every step :—and now, to be thus 
suddenly struck down like a crushed worm,—to become 
an object of pity to those who but yesterday were 
burning with envy,—to lie in helpless, hopeless suffering 
the remainder of a life which had now no end or aim, 
She wept and raved 


until excitement of mind aggravated the fever of her 


was beyond human endurance. 


frame, and ere long the existence, she had so despised, 
hung on the balance of a moment. 

Nina watched night and day beside her suffering 
mother, and never did the purity and goodness of her 
nature more fully develope itself, than when thas minis 
It was Nina’s 
first acquaintance with grief, and its effect was to 
increase the tenderness as well as the timidity of her 
character. Her mother had always been the object of her 
devoted affection, and now when she beheld her suffering 
tortures both of mind and body, she listened to her every 
Mrs. 
Bradford was not blind to her influence over the sensitive 
girl, and she determined to exert it in a manner which 


word as if it fell from the lips of one inspired. 


should compensate for her own misfortune. She had long 
since divined the repugnance which Nina felt .owards 
any thing which could betray her ito notoriety, and she 
therefore anticipated some opposition to her long che- 
rished plans. Put now, when she was prostrated by 
sickness, and could only look forward to a future of 
suffering and perhaps of poverty, she determined to win 
Nina’s coagent to the vocation which had been chosen 
for her. The women of the world had calculated the 
extent of her daughter's affection with sufficient aceu- 
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racy. Nina was surprized and shocked at the suggestion, || play-goers were on tiptoe to behold the first appearan: 


—she treated it as a jest, an attempt to test her vanity, | 
but when she was forced to believe that her mother | 
spoke in sober earnest, nothing could exceed her grief. | 
Yet too timid for open resistance, she only wept in 
secret until her mother, tempting her by a fearful picture 
of future want and destitution which awaited them if she 
should resist her will, wrung from the poor girl a solemn 


promise to consider the stage as her future vocation. 


Mrs. Bradford’s recovery was exceedingly slow, for 
the turmoil of her feelings retarded the kindly opera- 
tions by which nature was gradually effecting her cure. 
Months elapsed before she was sufficiently recovered to 
pursue her plans with respect to Nina, and the girl 
began to hope that they would yet be abandoned, when | 
she was at length called to prepare herself for her for- 
Whatever passions might once have 


midable task. 


ruled the heart of the still beautiful actress, all now 
seemed merged in the absorbing one of ambition. She. 
looked on her own distorted and crippled form with a 
bitter pang, but the hope of placing Nina on the throne 
from which she had been hurled, soothed her wounded || 
The poor girl no longer offered any resistance | 
She submitted passively to the 


pride. 


to her mother’s wishes. 


necessary studies and discipline, but the earnest pur-| 
pose, the determined will, the self-reliance, the audacity 
which are requisite to carry an actress through the | 
arduous scenes of a first appearance, were totally | 
wanting. She prepared for her task sadly and almos: |) 
hopelessly, even as one would turn with slow reluctant | 
step to a journey which offered little to reward, but | 
Indeed, few persons 
could have been so utterly unfit for a vocation which, | 
more than any other, requires boldness and force of 
The most decided trait in Nina’s character, 
was timid gentleness, and the torrent of blushes which 
usually followed the simplest word she uttered, proved | 
The | 
shade of domestic life, the unbroken privacy of home 
affections, the seclusion of simple womanly duties— | 
such was the proper theatre for a quiet and feeble spirit | 
But che indecision and irresoluteness which 


much to molest the traveller. 


character. 


her incapacity for the part she had undertaken. 


like Nina. 


formed part of her timid character, added to the influ-| 
ence of filial affection, kept her silent when the mest 
perfect confidence could alone have been of service to | 


her. 


For months before the time fixed for her debit, the 
fashionable world had heard of the beauty and grace of 
The misfortune of her 
mother was still fresh in the remembrance of all, and 
sympathy for her was mingled with interest in ber suc- | 
The usual hyperboles of newspaper criticism 
had been exhausted in the attempt to influence public 
If they might be believed, the new aspirant | 
was not only a model of perfect beauty, but also a most 
The example and precepts | 
of her mother were said to have done the work of years. 
on the ductile mind of the blooming girl, and as no one | 
had been allowed to be present at any of her fehearsals, 
no one could dispute the truth of such assertions. That || expectant and already half-triumpbant mother. 
she was beautiful, every body ee and all watched the alternate glow and pallor of her ¢ 


the young and lovely actress. 


cessor. 
opinion. 


gifted and skilful actress. 


of a creature so doubly gifted. But all this flourish of 
trumpeta—this prelude to the drama, which was 1 
shadow forth her destiny, instead of encouraging, op): 
tended to depress the spirits of the young debiitenee 
She was fully convinced that success lay not within be, 
reach, and such a belief is always sufficient to paralyz: 
the energies and weaken the efforts of even the mo 


| competent. 


At length it was announced that the “ young and 
beautiful daughter of our old favorite,” etc. etc., would 
make her first appearance on a certain evening. Cur. 
osity had been much awakened not only by the puffs of 
those who were most interested in her success, but als 
by the fact that not a single public rehearsal had beer 
permitted to take place, and therefore even the mos 
favored of stage critics were quite in the dark. The 
house was consequently crowded, the walls seemed 
literally lined with human faces, and as I sat in the 
stage-box, looking round on this congregated mass of 
humanity, I found myself speculating upon the effect 
which would be produced on the senses of the young 
girl when suddenly ushered into the presence of sucha 
vast multitude. There are few things so fraught with 
that indefinable feeling which, when inspired by some 
grand and sublime object, we term awe, as the sight of 
a vast assemblage of human faces. I remember thet 
the English opium-eater, amid the horrors of his mente! 
tortures, describes one as exceeding all others in agony 
It was the vision of a sea of faces, mopping and mowing 
at him, grinning in derision, scowling in fierce anger, 
—leering in idiot malice—wearing every variety of ex 
pressions, and tossing like waves beneath him. | never 
look down into the pit of a theatre without recalling, 
and shuddering involuntarily as I do so, the fear 
vision. But to stand upon the stage of a vast theatr, 
and behold on all sides, the faces of eager expectancy— 
to see faces looking down from the galleries—fac 
meeting the furward gaze in the boxes—faces gazing up 
from the pit, is one of the most terrible sights on earth 
The brain becomes bewildered—the swaying of the 
multitude grows into something like the surging of 4 
mighty sea—the features of individual countenances 
become blended into an undistinguishable mass, and the 
eyes—the eager, earnest wild gaze of those myriads o! 
eyes, are the only objects which yet glare out distinct!) 
from the grotesque masques. 

On the night in question, however, I was withdraws 
from such general speculations by the glimpse of an 
earnest and still beautiful face, which I had noticed 
peeping from between the curtains of a private box on 
the opposite side of the theatre. I could not mistake 
the features of one whom I had so often seen with é 
light, and though she was still pallid from recent euler 
ing, I saw much te admire in the faded loveliness o the 
once idolized Mrs. Bradford. Seated or rather recke 
ing on the cushioned bench, her crutches placed within 
reach of her hand, while her altered figure was © 


cealed beneath the drapery of a rich shawl, or 
' 


heek, | 
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was at no loss to comprehend her emotions. She had || The multitude pushing, crowding, yelling, swearing, as 
been almost maddened by the applause which, since! they forced their way out of the crowded building, and 
her withdrawal from the stage, had been bestowed on a’ Mrs. Bradford’s frightful shrieks ringing louder and 
woman, whose total want of personal beauty destroyed londer as the gradually diminishing sounds of busy 
all idea of rivalship, and who now reigned triumphant | voices, gave place to the hollow echoes of that most 
by the simple power of comic talent. She had been | desolate of all places, a deserted theatre. 

enraged at the idea of being so soon forgotten, and find- Mrs. Bradford died that night. The shock of her 
ing her place so soon filled in the affections of the fickle | disappointment had been too severe for her enfeebled 
multitude. Her worst passions had been awakened by nerves, and on a sofa in the apartment which had for- 
the fearful consciousness of her own blasted loveliness, merly been her own dressing-room, she breathed her 
and her present miserable decrepitude. She awaited last sigh; thus dying in hopeless wretchedness amid 
the triumph of her child as her fullest and most com- | the scenes of her former trimmphs. 


plete revenge. Nina was destined to wear the crown “« And what became of Nina?” was asked by several 
which had passed from her head, and the mother, afier | yoices. 
attiring the young candidate for the awful ordeal, now “Strange to say, was the reply, “the circumstance 


st to witness the perfection of her success. I could which ruined her fortunes as an actress, was the means 
ee Mrs. Bradford’s impatient gesture as the overture | of ensuring her future happiness. A lady of well- 
slowly lagged along—I saw her sudden start as the cur- | known benevolence, struck with the excess of modesty 
isin rose, and then my own interest in the young debii- so unexpectedly evinced in a daughter of the green- 
ante got the better of my sympathy, and I forgot to) room, sought her out, and learning the sad event of her 
watch the agitation of the expecting mother. The part unhappy mother’s hopes, became the kind and devoted 
chosen for Nina, was that of Juliana, one in which her friend of the unprotected girl. She took her into her 
mother had excelled, and injudicious as such a choice | own house, and when the natural grief of her recent 
might seem, it was usually considered as a proof of her bereavement had subsided, she became the companion 
exceeding merit, since 1t would scarcely have been gnd humble friend of her benefactress. The better 
selected had there been any doubt of her success. The qualities of her nature were developed, her kindly affec- 
public were not aware that it was only another evidence | tions were properly cultivated, and the womanly tender- 
of the mother’s insane and blinded vanity. At the first | ness and timidity of her character were taught their 
sight of her exceeding beauty, a burst of applause re- proper direction. Nina Bradford is now the useful and 
sounded through the theatre. Again and again was it | happy wife of a learned and respected country clergy- 
repeated, as if to welcome and encourage the delicate | man in the north of England, and few would recognize 
tnd shrinking creature. But the very sound meant to? in her matronly self-possession, the timid debdtante— 
imspint, only served to terrify the excited girl. She the actress of an hour. 

trembled, and her lip and cheek were like ashes as the (In the foregoing tale, only the name of the actress has been 
astfaintecho died alung the lofty roof. Raising her changed! The circumstaeces are strictly true, aud occurred 
tyes timidly from the floor, they encountered that ter- in England many years since.) 

nhe wall of faces which I have before described, and as 

funder the influence of some horrid nightmare, she 


stood spell-bound and speechless. The business of the Origingel. 

play commenced, but there she stood, gazing with wild, | . . . 

R ’ A H ‘4 ats . 
ied eyes, out upon the scene beyond. There was , wht Mie ©. 45? 
‘omething painful and yet ludicrous in her stiffened BY JOHN BKOVGHA™. 


utitude and strange gaze. Those who understood the | vey 
matter, were pained to the very heart, while the coarser | Toke in, , 
spirits in the galle rer lfsh in the pi To be let at a very desirable rate, 
g , ry, an " move selfish in the pit, A snug Tittle house in a healthy estate. 
wered that fearful serpent hiss, whi b, to the acior, is | Tis a Bachelor's heart, and the agent is Chance, 
worse than the viper’s deadliest sting. As if the multi- Affection, the rent, to be paid in advance. 
tude had only waited for the signal to begin, the whole The owner, as yet, has lived im it alone, 
“eatre was suddenly filled with that dread sound; at | So the Gateree aro unt of gnth seine s Rut seen 


the : . . : Twill be furnished by Cupid himself, if a wife 
‘ame instant a shriek so loud, so shrill, so terrific "Fake a lewse fur the term of her natural life. 


‘at twas heard far above the voice of the hissing mul. | Then Ladies, dear Ladies, pray do not forget, 
~inge, rang through the house, and as if that fearful An excellent Bachelor's heart's to be let. 
“yhad broken the spell which bound her, the young 
“tress fell prostrate to the floor. The confusion that | 
“sued, defies description. Nina was borne off the 
Mage stil] insensible, but the shrieks still rang wild To have that, if agreeable, settled in kind ; 
d shrill from her unhappy mother. She was in | Indeed, if he could, such « matter arrange, 
“eee convulsions, and her weight, her lameness, and | He'd be highly delighted to take in exchange, 


The tenant will have a few taxes to pay, 
Love, Honor, and (heaviest item,) osry. 
As for the good-will, the subscriber's inclined 


“ Gnoatural strength rendered it next to impos- | Provided true title by predeace be shows, 
“to remove her from the theatre. I shall never So Laden, door Ladion, peag do S0t theget 


| 
“et the horrid sounds and scenes of that night. | An oxcellent Bacholor’s heart's to be Jet. 
10 


Any heart unincumbered, and free as his own. 
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Original. 
THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LOT WYMAN. ! 
BY SEBA SMITH. 
CHAPTER IV. 

Containing some account of a diligent search, and a 
hair-breadth escape. 1} 


Ar the suggestion of parson Brown, as mentioned at 


the close of the last chapter, Mr. Wyman, with increas- | 


ing anxiety, hastened back to the dwellings of several 
of the neighbors, to make fresh inquiries for little Lot, 
and to obtain assistance to go in search of him. 
his absence, parson Brown, with Mrs. Wyman and Abi- 
gail, continued to explore the premises, high and low, 
and in every direction. 
and out-houses with minute care; they had followed 
the by-paths across the fields as far as the edge of the 
woods in several places, at each of which they had 
made the woods ring with the name of Lot, or Lotty, 
when the call was made by Mrs. Wyman herself, who 
gave a wonderful prolongation to the last syllable, on a 
very high key, not unlike the crowing of a cock in the 
morning. Indeed, several of the fowls from the neigh- 
boring roosts, through mistake, answered the call, be- 
lieving it to be the regular signal for day-break. These 
mingled cries waked up innumerable echoes round 
among the hills, and the echoes waked up Jonathan 
Rriggs and his wife, who had been a good half hour 
asleep in their little hovel, that stood in a litude quiet 
valley between two of the aforesaid hills. Jonathan’s 


residence was not on the main road, but was reached | 


through a lane that went across lots, and stood about a 
quarter of a mile from Wyman’s. 
“T say, Darkis, did you hear that are ?’ 


said Jona- 


than, applying his elbow with considerable precipitation | 
! 


against the side of his better half; and we might in 
truth say, longer half, too, for Jonathan reached but 
six feet in height, while Dorcas went one notch, or 
about half an inch, above it. 


“Hear it? yes,” said Dorcas, with a little asperity in | 


her tone, “‘ but you needn’t punch my ribs out.” 

““ Nobody don’t want to punch your ribs out,” said 
Jonathan, gruffly, at the same time raising up his head. 

“There ‘tis ag’in,” said he; “ what do you ‘spose 
‘tis, Darkis ?”’ 

“ Why, it’s the old rooster,” said Dorcas, “ over to 


Mr. Wyman’s or Mr. Sumner’s; I’ve hearn it two or, 


three times; why cant you lay down and go to sleep?” 

“No ‘taint the old roosier,” said Jonathan. “I 
heard the rooster, but there’s somebody else hollerin’, 
too.”” 

With that, Jonathan drew himself up and left the 
bed. He walked across the floor, and would have 
looked out of the window, had there been such a com- 
modity in the house, but as there was not, he opened 
the door and looked out at that. 

“ T say, Darkis,” said Jonathan, “ there's a light looks 
like a lantern moving about over towards Mr. Wyman's. 
What do you ‘spose ‘tis ?” 

“Well, I 'spos ‘¢is a lantern,” said Dorcas. “ Do 
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| ters and the lanterns.” 


| notes the burden of Lottee-ee-e. 


During | 


They had examined the barns | 
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pray come,to bed, and not be botherin’ about the roo. 






At that moment the shrill sound of Mrs. Wyman’s 
voice came rolling across the fields, bearing in prolonged 






, 






“ There, by gracious,” said Jonathan, “‘do you call 
that a rooster?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Dorcas; “ Mr. Sumner'’s got one 
that crows jest in that way, exactly.” 

“‘So’s your granny a rooster,” said Jonathan, indig- 
nantly. “I tell ye, Darkis, tis Miss Wyman a calling 
| Lotty; and the child’s lost; come, get up.” 

“* Gracious me,” said Dorcas, “ there’s something ot 
other always happening to that are boy; what an 
onlucky little toad he is.” 

Saying this, Dorcas gathered up her long limbs and 
‘came to the door and looked over Jonathan's shoulder 
Just then the sound came again with a loudness and s 
distinctness that left no room for mistake. 

“So 'tis,” said Dorcas; “’tis Miss Wyman; less go 
over and see what’s the matter.” 

They accordingly put on their clothes, and went dows 
the lane and across the field toward Mr. Wyman’s house 
As they approached the door-yard, where parson Brown 
had just returned with bis lantern, followed by Mn. 
Wyman and Abigail, the parson chanced to raise bis 
eyes in the direction where they were coming. They 
were on a little rising ground, and the obscure view be 
had of them, as he raised the lantern above hi. <yes, 
and looked from beneath it, seemed to give them the 
appearance of being ten feet in height, instead of six. 

“ Bless me! what is that?” said parson Brown, 
treating hastily toward the door. 
| “It’s only I and Darkis,” said Jonathan; “ don’t be 
| skeered.”’ 
| Qh, is that you, Jonathan?” said Mrs. Wyman, 
recovering from the little panic into which the sudden 
start of parson Brown bad thrown her. “I'm so gid 
you’ve come, Jonathan ; we've lost our little Lotty, and 
we've looked every where, and can’t find him.” 

“No you haint looked every where,” said Jonathes. 
|“ eause you haint looked where he is.”’ 
| «The Rev. Mr. Brown, Jonathan,” said Mrs. Wyme. 
seeing him staring at the parson very hard with a coup 

of large white eyes from beneath a pair of sandy, sheer) 
eyebrows. “And this is Miss Riggs,” she continvee 
| addressing parson Brown, and pointing to the tall figure 
that now stood beside her. 
| The parson shook hands with them both, and said be 

hoped they had come to help search for their 50% 
| friend who was missing. 

** Oh, yes,” said Jonathan. : 
“Yes,” said Dorcas, “‘ that’s what we come for. 
“ Aint you the gentleman,” said Jonathan, — 7 
| see on the hill this afternoon with Mr. Wyman!’ 

* Undoubtedly,” said parson Brown ; “ we were 
| together.” 

| “I thought so, by that Cap’n’s hat you've £% . 
‘said Jonathan. “I like that are, it looks so much be 
'| gineral muster.” 
**Hush, Jonathan,” said Dorcas, in 8 half whispe’ 
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and touching him with her elbow; “I should be!! than took hold of it and sunk it to the bottom, and 
ashamed ; yo haint got no more manners than a hoss.’’ | moved it about from side to side, and in every direc- 
“We wont stop to be ceremonious,” said Parson’ tion, ’till he was satisfied the boy was not there. 
** Do you feel any thing?” said Parson Brown. 


Brown, “'till the little boy is found; where can we 
** No, there isn’t nothin’ at all here but water,” said 


look next ?”’ 
“T always look in the worst places fust,” said Jona- Jonathan. 

than; “ have you looked in the well ?” “Then I think you had better come up,” said Par- 
“ Bless me,” said Parson Brown, “ we never thought son Brown, “ for it's evident the boy is not there.” 

of the well; it can’t be possible he has fallen into the The pole was drawn up, and Jonathan attempted to 

well; where is it?” follow. He took one ascending step, when, placing his 

“This way,” said Jonathan, taking half a dozen giant foot on a stone that was a little loose, he slipped and 

plunged feet foremost to the bottom of the well. 
“There, by gracious, here I am,” said Jonathan, 


strides, which brought him to the well-curb. 

Parson Brown was instantly by his side with the lan- 
tern, and holding it over the curb, they were both peer- | when he found his feet were firmly placed on the bot- 
ing down into the darkness. In another instant the, tom, and his head was above water. 

The sound of the plashing was heard at the top of 
the well. 

“Oh, mercy,” said Mrs. Wyman, “Jonathan has 
fell, and he’ll be drowned.” 

“Don’t you never fear that,” said Dorcas; “ there 


three females were upon the other side of the curb, and 
five heads were bending over the well. 

“It is impossible to see any thing here,” said Parson 
Brown; “it is dark as Egypt; how deep is it?” 

“ About twenty feet,” said Jonathan. 

“ And how much water?” said Parson Brown. 

“Oh, may be four feet,”’ said Jonathan. 

“Quite enough to drown him,” said Parson Brown, 
“if he has fallen in. I am really concerned about this 
well. Let us see if we cant tie the lantern to the pole, | slip,” said Jonathan. 


aint no well in this neighborhood deep enough to drown 
Jonathan, I know.” 
“Mr. Riggs, did you fall ?”’ said Parson Brown. 
“Yes, a confounded stone was loose, and made me 


and lower it down so we can see to the bottom. Come, 
now, where’s a string ?”’ 

Mrs. Wyman was a lady who always had her thoughts | 
a well as some other things about her, and stooping | 


“* Are you hurt?” said Parson Brown. 

“No,” said Jonathan, “ only got a mighty wettin’.”’ 
‘“* Where’s your lantern ?”’ said the parson. 

“* Here 'tis,”’ said Jonathan, “ I've got safe hold on 


down a little behind the curb, she rose again in a_| it, but the candle’s gone out. Howsomever, I can find 
moment, and handing Parson Brown something in the | my way up by feelin.” 
shape of a ribbon, about a yard in length and an inch | At this moment Mr. Wyman, who was just returning 
in breadth, asked him if that would do. | from the neighbors, and was near enough to hear Mrs. 
“Just the thing,” said Parson Brown; ‘“ now where’s || Wyman make some exclamation about drowning, came 
the pole ?”” running up in great haste, and calling out while some 
Jonathan had the pole already in his hand, and the | yards distant, “‘ For Heaven's sake he isn’t in the well, 
parson soon fastened the lantern to it, and lowered it! is he? Where’s the light? let me go down.” 
slowly and carefully into the well, ‘till it touched the || As he was about stepping over the well-curb, Parson 
water, Still it only seemed to render the darkness | Brown seized him by the arm, and held him long 
more visible. The small ripple of the water reflected | enough to make him understand that it was not Lot, 
beck a little of the light from the lantern; but still the | but Jonathan Riggs, who was in the well, and that he 
surface was indistinct and dark, and it was evident that, was in a fair way of getting out again, By the time 
if ahaif a dozen heads were floating there, they might | the explanation was fairly over, Mr. Peter Wyman and 
not be able to see them. '| Mr. Jacob Sumner arrived upon the ground ; and by the 
“It is of no use,” said Parson Brown, drawing up | time that Jonathan had emerged from the well, and 
the lantern, || Mrs. Wyman had taken the lantern to the house, and 
“Give it to me,” said Jonathan; “I'll go down | returned with a lighted candle in it, Mr. Peter Wyman’s 
myself.” wife, and Mr. Jacob Sumner’s wife were seen coming 
So, hastily untying the lantern, he took it in his left | up the lane, each with a little blanket tied over her 
band, and stepped into the well. Bracing his feet head, and in a few minutes more old Mrs. Green came 
‘euast the rough stones on the opposite sides, and stea- | hobbling along upon her staff, accompanied by her son, 
dying himself by his right hand, he descended step by || Ephraim. 
sep till he came to the surface of the water. A general consultation was now held as to what could 
“Do you see any thing of him,” cried Parson Brown, | have become of the boy, and what measures should be 
feaning over the well-curb. adupted in continuing the search. Mr. Wyman had 
“No, nothin’ at all,” said Jonathan, “ but you better been tu all the neighbors for nearly a mile round, and 
‘and me down the pole, and I'll stir about in the water Mrs. Wyman said they had searched every place about , 
* little.” ‘home two or three times over. As she said this, she 
“By all means,” said Parson Brown, “ make a | looked much distressed, and tears came into her eyes. 
“ Don’t despair,” said old Mrs. Green, with a be- 


‘Sorough search of it now you are down there.” \ 
The pole was accordingly lowered down, and Jona-|| nevolent tone that always carried consolation to the 
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heart wherever it was heard; “I tell ye the child will || “T told ye he wasn’t here,’’ said Mr. Wyman, as 
be found yet, safe and sound; I’m jest as sure of it as | some of the party began to descend again to the floor: 
if I could see him now.” | I looked over both of these mows before I went to cal 


“ It’s very strange,” said Mr. Sumner, “ what could || any of you.” 
a made the child go off so. What time did you miss | Well, have you been up on that little cross scaffold 
him ?” | over the end of the thrashing floor?” said Mr. Sumrer. 
“A little after dark,” said Mr. Wyman; “ may be} « Oh, no,” said Mr. Wyman; “ the child would never 
near nine o’clock. My wife, ye see, told him he must || think of clambering up there. He wonld hardly do it 
sleep with the Rev. Mr. Brown—this is the Rev. Mr. || in the day time, much more in the night.” 
Brown, Mr. Sumner’’—Parson Brown slightly raised i ‘IT don’t know,” said Mr. Sumner, “ bovys’ll climb 
his three cornered beaver, and stepped up and shook | sometimes where you wouldn’t hardly expect ’em to, 
hands with Mr. Sumner—“ and this is my brother, |, 1¢ Lot was afraid you would come out and look for him, 
Peter,” he continued; whereupon Parson Brown and | he would be more likely to get up there than he would 
Mr. Peter Wyman shook hands—“ And ye see, the ) to stop on the mow. I insist upon searching that sca‘- 
boy was bashful, and told his mother he didn’t want to. || fold.” 
But she told him he should; and pretty soon he went) « Wel],”” said Mr. Wyman, “ it would be nunneces. 
out of the room, and we thought he was in the kitchen | sary for any more than one to go up; I'll go and take 
’till we come to go to bed, but Abigail said he went || » Jook there, and you can be a getting down.” 
right out of doors, and we haint seen him since.” | Accordingly Mr. Wyman clambered up on to the 
“ Oh, I'll lay any thing the boy has crept away some- scaffold, which he found rather a difficult task with the 
where,” said Mr. Jacob Sumner, “and gone to sleep. || jantern in his hand; and the whole party below were 
Have you looked every where ?”” || looking up to him from the floor, lighted by another 
“Yes, every where,” said Mr. Wyman. I candle which Abigail had brought from the house. He 
“I should think the barn would be the most likely | crept carefully along, stooping to avoid the rafters and 
place,” said Mr. Sumner; “a boy would as lives sleep i collar-beams, for the hay was piled almost to the roof 
in the barn among the new hay, this kind of weather, | of the barn, ’till he had passed about half way across, 
as in the house. Have you looked the barn all over ?” | and was nearly over the centre of the barn floor, when 
“Yes, all over,” said Mr. Wyman; “ the bay, and | he discovered Lot lying right before him, fast asleep. 
the scaffold, and the mangers, and all round, and called || [pn the momentary impulse of feeling, he called out very 
him ever so many times.”’ loud to those below, “ Ah, here’s Lot.” 
“I don’t think much of the calling,” said Mrs. It is undoubtedly true, that persons, going to sleep 
Wyman, “if he’s asleep; for he always sleeps so sound || either in the hope or fear of the immediate occurrence 
you have to give him half a dozen shakes before you || of any interesting or important event, wake far more 








can wake him.” easily than those who fall to sleep with feelings calm 
“ Well, I think we had better take another thorough i and composed. Whether the present was an instance 
look in the barn,” said Mr. Sumner. || of this law of cur nature or not, it is not necessary (0 
“I think so, too,” said Parson Brown; “ come, let || decide; but certain it is that Lot sprang at the sound 
us stir ourselves.” } of his name, as though he had received a severe electr 
The whole party immediately repaired to the barn, || ca] shock. He was lying rather near the edge of the 
and Gommenced another search. i mow, so that his feet were a little on the slope, and thet 


“Now look careful,” said Mr. Sumner; “ feel into } slope was rendered a little more sloping by the pressure 
every little hole about the mow, big enough for a hen | of Mr. Wyman’s weight upon the hay ; and the impetes 
to creep into. Look into the tie-up, and the manger, \ the boy received, as he involuntarily attempted to opring 
and the horse-erib, and all round.” ‘to his feet, carried him off the mow before Mr. Wyma 

After examining every thing upon the lower floor, || could have time to lay hands on him. In falling, bis 
Mr. Wyman, with the lantern in his hand, began to | Jower limbs were a little drawn up, and spread — 
ascend the ladder to go on tothe mow. Parson Brown } apart, and as the most astonishing good luck woul: 
followed close behind him, and he was immediately suc- } have it, Jonathan Riggs was at that moment = 
ceded by Mr. Sumner. | in the perpendicular line of the boy’s descent; ~ 2 

“Not too many at once,” said Mr. Wymau; “ this || one leg of the boy came down on one side — 
ladder’s none of the strongest, and it’s got a bit of a | head, and the other leg upon the other side of his Wo 
crack on one side.” and the result was, that little Lot, after falling . 

Whereupon Mr. Sumner stepped back and waited \ twenty feet, rested pat upon Jonathan Riggs shoul a 
till the others had got on to the mow, and then he and || Jonathan staggered considerably under ‘the eed 
Peter Wyman went up, while Jonathan Riggs steadied pulse of the blow, but recovered himself imm iat 
the ladder; and then Jonathan Riggs went up himself. || and seizing Lot by the legs, exclaimed, “ Now, you Ht 
The whole mow was soon explored from side to side, | rascal, I’ve got you.” 
and corner to corner, without any success. The party | “Well, I aint agoin to sleep with the , 4 

then descended the ladder, and turned it about against || Brown, so there, now,’’ said Lot, clasping his arm 
the long scaffold over the tie-up, and then they all went t about Jonathan's head. . 
up and performed a like operation upon that. “No you shant,” said Parson Brown; 
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seep in the bed alone, and I'll sit up all night and |! cisely what a considerate woman like Mrs. Wyman 
watch over you, and pray over you, and return thanks |; would have been expected to do. Once, it is true, Mr. 
for your safety.” | Wyman had cautiously peeped in at one cornér of the 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Wyman, beginning to weep, “ how || window to ascertain if any thing was the matter, or if 
thankful we ought to be that his hfe is spared. If he || the Rev. gentleman was quietly sleeping, and having 
had fell on the floor, it would at least broke some of || satisfied himself on that point, he commanded Lot to 
his bones, if it hadn’t a killed him.” || step lightly in going in and out, and not to slam the 
“ How amazin’ lucky it was,” said Jonathan, “ that || dvors. 
I happened to be standing there.” | When, at last, Parson Brown did awake, and looked 
“The most wonderful providential escape,” said } at the window, and observed what a large angle the rays 
Parson Brown, “that I ever knew. These things are || of the sun made with the horizontal portions of the sash, 
all meant for our good in some way or other. They | the conviction flashed upon him that he had over-slept 
are wonderfdlly designed by a merciful providence to himself. He hastened out of bed and stepped to the 
bring out.the better feelings of our nature, and indeed window, where a glance at the sun convinced him that 
wadd t our happiness. We shall all feel more joy that untiring traveller had been full two hours on his 
over this little one that was lost and is found, than we | day’s journey. As he was about to turn away in order 
should over ninety and nine that went not astray.” to dress himself, he caught a glimpse of Lot in a little 
“Accordin’ to that,” said old Mrs. Green, leaning | grass field a few rods in front of the house, exhibiting 
on her staff, and slightly courtesying to the parson, | such singular movements, that the parson paused a 
“accordin’ to that, sir, that child will make folks happy || minute to observe him. The boy was stepping about 
agreat many times, if he lives; for he was born to pass | with great activity, first running two or three steps 
through a great many narrow chances, and to have a) forward, then turning to the right, and then to the left, 
great many ups and downs in life. | and skipping here and there, and stooping down at 
CBAPTER VY. | almost every step and striking his hand down upon the 
RELAIS PS HO ground. At first, Parson Brown was a little puzzled to 
. : | account for the singularity of these manoeuvres, but 
When Parson Brown awoke the next morning, the || observing that Lot carried a little covered box in his 
sun was shining brightly into the windows of the little ‘left hand, into which from time to time he seemed to 
“fore room,” where he had slept; for notwithstanding |; drop something that he took from the ground, he at last 
his earnest solicitations that little Lot should occupy |; came to the conclusion that he was catching grass- 
the bed, and let him sit up the remainder of the night, || hoppers. This opinion was confirmed in a moment 
Mrs. Wyman had resolutely refused, and having made || more by seeing Mr. Wyman come round the corner of 
acouch for Lot upon the floor in her own room, she || the house with a couple of long slender fixhing rods in 
bad at last prevailed upon her old pastor to return to|| his band, with the lines and hooks all attached, which 
tis bed and try to get some repose. It was about mid-|| he placed against a tree that stood in front of the house. 
night before the search for Lot had been brought to a|) As Mr. Wyman turned, he observed Parson Brown at 
secessful termination, and then it took a quarter of an|| the window and nodded to him, and Parson Brown 
hour to talk the matter over, and to introduce old Mrs. || nodded to him in return, and then hastened to dress 





Green to Parson Brown, who had whispered in Mr. || himself. It was but a very few minutes before he made 


Wyman’s ear that he was very desirous of having || his appearance in the other room, for the sight #f the 


a0 introduction. And then some minutes were spent || fishing poles and the boy running for grasshoppers, had 
in kind inquiries about the health of old Mr. Green. | produced in him an exhilaration of spirits that he had 
and in sending the Rev. Mr. Brown's compliments and | hardly felt before for years. As breakfast had been 
respects to him, and expressing a hope that they might || sometime in waiting, as soon as the salutations of the 
te able to meet and see each other the next day. And || morning were over, they all seated themselves at the 
then the friendly altercations about sleeping, that|| table. 
cccurred in the house after the company had gone, con-|| ‘I saw somethiag out at your door just now,” said 
sumed some more time, so that when Parson Brown|| Parson Brown, “ that interested me exceedingly.” 
turned over the pillow and looked at his watch, which|| “ What was that, sir?’ said Mr. Wyman. 
bad been placed under his head when he had before “T saw,” said Parson Brown, turning to Lot, who 
tied to rest, he was surprized to perceive that it was || was sitting by his side, and patting him gently on the 
past one o'clock. And besides, the fatigues of the day, || head, “I saw my little lost sheep here, that was lost 
tnd the excitements of the evening, had produced a || and is found, busily employed in catching grasshoppers, 
rervousness in the old gentleman, that kept him awake) and I saw a couple of nice fishing poles, with hooks and 
* good hour after his head was reclining on his pillow. | lines all on, leaning agninst a tree at the door. Are you 
It will not, therefore, be regarded as very wonderful, || preparing for fishing this morning ?” 
that Parson Brown, after his nerves had become quiet, “Well, I was thinking this morning,”’ said Mr. 
tnd a deep sleep had fallen upon him, should have slept) Wyman, “as it’s kind of between hay and grass with 
rather late in the morning. Nor is it strange that Mrs.|| us about victuals at this time of year, may be you'd 
Wyman should have refrained from tapping at his nad relish a mess of fresh fish for dinner, and so I thought 
‘ill a late hour to call him to breakfast. It was pre-| I'd take Lot with me ard go and catch a mess.” 
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“I don’t know of but one thing that I should relish 
better,” 
** And what is that?” said Mr. Wyman, “ for if it is 
any thing that is to had about here, I would like to get | 







that too.” 
“To go and help catch them,” said Parson Brown, | 

with a bright smile of animation. ‘*‘ That is what ' 

should relish more than any thing else I know of.” 







Wyman. 1 
“ Oh, exceedingly fond of it,” said, Parson-Brown. } 
“But I don’t remember,” said Mrs. Wyman, “ as I | 

ever see you go a fishing when I lived in Brownville.” 
“Well, no, I don’t suppose you ever did, child,” | 

said Parson Brown; “those were my most busy and | 
active clerical days, and I used to do but little besides | 

The engrossing cares of my pro- | 







look after my flock. 
fession were enough to occupy my time, and my worldly ! 
prosperity was such as to affeurd me ease and comfort. | 

But the world is changed with me now; my parish | 









pressing upon me, | feel sad; I feel that I want more | 
employment, a field where I can again be usefal. 







thing brings up fresh the scenes and amusements of | 






know it is a weakness,” 
his eyes with his hankerchief, ‘‘ but the tears will come 
into my eyes. and I feel a strong desire to run back ~ 
the pleasant fields. that come up so vividly before me.’ a | 

“Then it was in your younger days,” said Mr. } 


Wyman, “ that you used to go a fishing so much.” } 








“Yes, when I was a boy,” 






fisher of men. But when I was a boy, my father lived | 
by a beautiful brook, that came out from the dark | 
woods, and wound round through a green meadow, and | 
among the thick alders, sometimes breaking into a little |, 
bright cascade, and sometimes sleeping as it were in a) 
dark deep pool. 
the most beautiful trout that you ever saw. At first, | 
when [ was a small boy, I used to go round with my | 
father and carry the basket while he caught the fish and 
put into it. And after I grew up a little larger, I used 
to go and fish myself, day after day, and month after | 
month, and for years it was the greatest delight of my | 
life to catch the bright spotted trout of chat beautiful | 
brook. Are you fund of fishing, Mr. Wyman?” 

“Why, yes, I like very ‘vell to go and catch a meas | 
once in a while,” said Mr. Wyman, “ they are such 
good eating.” 

**T am sorry,” said Parson Brown with a half smi!s, | 
“to hear the reason implied in your answer for your | 
fondness of the art. It would seem to indicate that you | 
are yet a stranger to the true pleasures of fishing. Do 
you never feel a peaceful, calm, almost holy delight, in 
the simple act of fishing, entirely independent of the | 
fish that you are to obtain by that act?” 

“ Well, as to that,” said Mr. Wyman, “I believe I 
look upon it about in the same light as I do diggin’ 























| potatoes or pickin’ blackberries. 


\| elevated point of view, 


“Then you like fishin’, don’t you?” said Mr. || 


broken up, and most of its members gathered into |) 
strange folds, and the chill hand of poverty almost |) 


The | 


path of life looks cheerless to me now, and when any } 


my childhood, as these fishing rods did just now—I } 
continued the parson, rubbing 


said Parson Brown; “ I’ve |) 
. il i} 
done but very little at it since [ was made, as I trust, a | 


This brook, Mr. Wyman, was full of | 
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When I can get a 


said Parson Brown. | good mess in a short time I feel as though it was pretty 


| good fun.’ 
“IT wish you could regard the enjoyment in a more 
” said Parson Brown. “Dig 

you ever read Isaac W rae ” 

“No, I believe not,” 
| know as I ever heard of him.’ 
“Oh, you ought to read it,’ 
have it at home in my little library, and I wish I had 
itaken it with me. When I come this way again, 
whether I settle here or not, I shall certainly bring it to 


said ) Be. Wyman, “TI don't 


said Parson Brown; “| 


| you. But what sort of a brook have yéu here {or 


fishing 7?” 

“We have no brook near here,” said Mr. Wyman, 
“that’s worth much for fishing; we catch our fish in 
| Bear Pond.” 

“ Ah, well, that’s different from what I nsed to be 
* T should like 
You go in a boat, I suppose.” 


accustomed to,”’ said Parson Brown. 
to see how it is done. 


“Yes,” said Mr. 


wherry, made of boards, large enough to carry three or 


Wyman, “it’s a little kind of a 


four persons.” 

“Well, I should really like to go with you,” said 
Parson Brown, “ if you are going out this morning. It 
seems to me it would almost bring back my youth again 
for a little while.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Wyman, “ we'll be of a 
once. Come Lot, is your bait ready ?” 

“T’ve got the box full of grasshoppers,” said Lot. 

“ And the pork?” said Mr. Wyman. 

** No, sir, I havn’t got no pork,” said Lot. 


|| “ Well, Betsey, jest bring us about a half a pound of 


clear pork,” said Mr. Wyman, addressing bis wile. 

“What sort of fish do you get in the pond,” said 
| Parson Brown. “ Any trout?” 

“‘ We don’t get many trout at this time of the year,’ 
said Mr. Wyman ; “ we get more of them in the spring. 
But we can always get a plenty of perch, and chubs, 
| and pickerel.” 

‘* All very fine fish,” said Parson Brown, “ but not 
equal to trout. I wish you had a plenty of trout here 
now ; I should like very much to try my hand at trout 
lishing again, for although I have not caught one, | 
| believe, for twenty years, and perhaps not half a dozen 
for forty years, I flatter myself I could show you better 
sport than you have often seen in that way.” 

** Before we go,” said Mr. Wyman, “ I ought 20 tell 
you what I have done this morning.” 

“Nothing wrong, I am sure,” said Parson Brows, 


I 


] “but still [ would like to know what it is; please @ 


| say on.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Wyman, “I have invited some com 
pany here this afternoon to see you; but I don't think 
that need to hinder your taking this little fishin’ ja" 
with ua, if you like to, for we shall get back by one 
two o'clock, and the company wont get here ‘till four 
But still, you know best if you want any more time ® 
fix, or to get ready 10 see em.” 

“« What company is it ?’’ said Parson Brow. 
“ Well,” said Mr. Wyman, “ I saw Mr. Jacob Samer 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS 


going by here this morning, and as he belongs to your 
persuasion, that is, he is of your way of thinking, but I 
don't know as he ever joined any society, so I asked him 
to call and speak to old Mr. Green about it, and to get | 
the old gentleman and two or three others of your 
denomination to come up this afternoon about four 
o'clock, and talk the matter over about gettin’ a society 
for you here.” 

During this explanation of Mr. Wyman, Parson 
Brown walked several times rather hastily across the 
foor, and stepped to the window, and applied his 
pocket-handkerchief to his eyes. Presently he turned 
and took Mr. Wyman by the hand, and said very ear- 
nestly, and in a voice somewhat tremulous with emotion, | 
Did 


“Verily, my friend, you will have your reward. 
not the Saviour say, ‘ inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, my disciples, ye have done it | 
Why, Mr. Wyman, you are teaching me a | 
I had almost despaired of finding |' 


. . i! 
friends, even among my own denomination, who would |, 


unto me?’ 
new lesson in life. 


interest themselves much for me; and here | am meeting 
with the magnanimity of an ardent friend, and the 
kindness of a brother from one entirely opposed to me | 
in sentiment; from one, belonging to a denomination | 
that I have done my utmoat to putdown; a denomination || 
that Lam afraid [ may have judged too harshly.” | 

“Well, accordin’ to my way of thinkin’, said Mr. | 
Wyman, “all mankind belong to one great family, and 
are all going the same journey, though they may take 
diferent roads; and I think it is the duty of every man 


to help his brother man along, and give him a lift when | 


he sees him stuck by the way, whether he’s travellin’ | 
exactly the same road with himself or not. 
talk these things over as we go along; it’s time we was 
of if we're going.” 


But we can || 
| 


Parson Brown took out his watch and looked at it. |, 

“You are sure we shall be back by two o'clock,” said || 
he. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Wyman, “ it isn’t ten yet, and 
three hours will be long enough to get what fish we 
shall want.” 

“Well, then I think I shall venture to go,” said | 
Parson Brown; “I should like a couple of hours after |; 
we get back, to rest myself and collect my thoughts 
before entering into conversation with the company ; 80 
"we get back by two it will do.” 

As they were about leaving the house, Mr. Wyman 
glanced at Parson Brown’s feet. 

“Now, Mr. Brown,” said he, “I think you had 
better take off them are thin shoes of your’n, and put on | 
« pair of my thick ones; for the boat's kind of sloppy |! 
sometimes, especially when there’s live fish hopping || 
sboat in it; and I’m afraid you may get your feet | 
wet,” 


| 


’ 





“With many thanks for the suggestion,” said Parson | 
Brown, “I will accept your offer.” 

Had an indifferent observer been looking on at the 
time, he would have seen satisfactory reasons for the 
friendly offer of Mr. Wyman, and the ready acceptance 
of Parson Brown; for the shoes, besides being originally 
thin, exhibited such indubitable signs of wear as to 





OF LOT WYMAN, 


render it doubtful whether they would stand a walk 


| through the woods far enough to reach the pond; and if 


they should, it was pretty certain that a few slops in 
the boat would render them unfit for service for ever 
more. When Parson Brown had exchanged his shoes, 
and Lot had got his half pound of pork rolled in a piece 
of paper with his box of grasshoppers, Mr. Wyman took 
one of the fishing poles across his shoulder, and Parson 


| Brown with an air that showed how much he was at 


home, and how perfectly he understood his business, 


| took the other pole and flung it across his shoulder, the 


They 


party commenced! their walk to Bear Pond. 


|| passed within a few rods of Mr. Jacob Sumner’s house. 


Mr. Sumner was not at home at the time, but Mrs. 
Sumner stood looking out of the window, and her 
daughter Polly and all the children stood at the door 
and watched with great earnestness the strange man 
with the three cornered hat and white wig, and a 
fishing pole over his shoulder, ‘till he was entirely out 
of sight. As they were passing the house, however, 
Parson Brown, who already began to feel a good degree 
of pastoral interest for the family of Mr. Sumner, asked 
if that lady at the window was Mrs. Sumner, and being 
assured by Mr. Wyman that it was, the Rev. gentleman 
raised his three cornered beaver, and made toward the 
window a very respectful bow. Whereupon Mrs, Sum- 
ner colored and drew her head away from the window, 
and the children at the door laughed and giggled and 
dodged into the entry for a minute, and then returned 
and gazed with more eagerness than before. 

“A fine cheerful looking family,” said Parson Brown, 
when they had gone a little by. ‘ And did you observe 
how embarrassed Mrs. Sumner seemed to be when I 


bowed to her? Poor good woman, she needn't be at 


all, and if she only knew how much I always place 


myself on equal terms with all my parishioners, she 
would feel perfectly at ease in my presence.” 


J 


“1 don’t doubt it in the least,’ 
* And whose very humble looking abode ia that?” 


said Mr. Wyman. 


said Parson Brown, as they came round the side of the 


hill. 


“ That,” said Mr. Wyman, “is where Jonathan 
Riggs lives; and there is Jonathan now, setting on a 
log before the door and smokin’ his pipe.” 

Had any one at this moment been sitting by the side 
of Jonathan Riggs, he might have heard the counterpart 
to these last remarks, very nearly as follows : 

“IT say, Darkis, come here.” 

“T can’t leave my dishes to come out there now,” 
said Dorcas; “if you want any thing come into the 
house.” 

“I say, Darkis, come here, will ye,” repeated Jona- 
than, with more emphasis than before. 

‘“* What is it you are fussing about now,” said Dorcas, 
at the same time emerging from the door. 

“Do you see that are, Darkis?” said Jonathan, 
pointing to the side of the hill. “If that old cocked- 
hat continentler, that we see last night, isn’t a goin’ off 
to Bear Pond with a fishin’ pole on his shoulder, with 
Mr. Wyman, then I’m a Dutchman and no Yankee. 
By jings, if I haint as good a mind as ever | had to eat, 
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to take my fish pole and follow round the shore jest to | GOTHIC CHURCH, NEW-HAVEN, Conn 
see how the old feller goes it. "Twould be worth going |, ps 
half a mile to see his old white wig shake, when a stout | Tue principal feature of our second engraving, js the 
pickerel jumped at his hook. By jings, Ill go.” | Gothic Church of New Haven, built within this half 
So saying, he seized his fishing pole, which was rn century, and oue of the prettiest specimens of this style of 
against the corner of his hut, and started off upon a long | architecture to be found in the United States, the city ig 
trot in a cross-path leading through the woods, which | | situated on a bay of Long Island Sound, about thirty 
would enable him to reach the pond some minutes before | miles from Hartford. and seventy-six from New York. 
the party who were following the road. } and stands in the centre of an extensive plain, sur. 
(To be continued.) | rounded by hills and rocky eminences, forming a grand 
naturalamphitheatre. Two ofthe most curious objects in 
== | the neighborhood, are the East and West Rocks, at nearly 
equal distances from the city, rising to a height of three 
| hundred and fifty feet, apparently from geological 
ELLEN ARDELLE. ‘er the remains of some great convilsion of 
j|nature. From the summit of the former, in a clear 
| day, the shores of Long Island can be easily descried, 
1 with a view of the Sound, the numerous villages, and 
——$—_—$—_—__—_— the East and West Rivers. The city is perfect 
BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. regular in its form, being an exact square. The streets 


Original. 
A SONG. 


intersect each other at right angles, and are ornamented 
l. || with beautiful trees. The buildings, for the most par, 
are of wood, but the principal edifices are of brick and 
THERE were music and mirth in the lighted saloon; —| stone. The State House, or Capitol, is a magnificent 
The measure was merry,—our hearts were in tune,— structure, composed entirely of stone, of the pure Doric 
While hand linked with hand, in the graceful quadrille, | order, standing in the centre of a beautiful parade, or 
Bright joy crowned the dance, like the sun on the rill, | green, surrounded by several churches of different styles 
And beamed in the dark eyes of many a belle ; and elegant construction. It is here, that one of the 
But the star of the ball-room was Ellen Ardelle! oldest and best seats of learning in the United States is 
! situated, Yale College, founded in the year 1700, and, 
it. | although it has had severe struggles from opposition and 
i pecuniary difficulties to sustain its position in the world 
| of education, yet of late years it has boasted a larger 
‘number of students than any similar institution in 
America. The library of the University is one of the 
Light, light 0c 0 Seether her fairy Soot fell; || most valuable; numbering upwards of twenty thousand 
et aie a aa wg || volumes. There are alsoa splendid anatomical mueren, 
OB? Vishay ef pepenen! Eee Acoso! | a cabinet of minerals, and other valuable collections for 
| the use of the students. Schools of divinity, law, and 
medicine, are likewise under the superintendence of able 
professors. The various buildings of the college amoun 
to about twelve in number, among them are the medical 
college, the laboratory, the recitation halls, the chapel 
‘and the residences of the under-graduates. Several 
! excellent periodicals, are here issued, which have bees 
greatly the means of bringing the talent of some of our 
| best American writers into action. The harbor, one of 
| the principal objects, is nearly four miles in length, and 
| two in breadth, but is ill adapted for vessels of large 
No jewel she needs, her young beauty, to light; | burden, owing to the vast quantities of sand which ace 
Her glance would out-glow it, if ever so bright. | ‘mulate upon the shores, rendering the approac 
Her blush is all feeling,—her smile is all love ; (difficult and dangerous. To a great extent, however, 
She is tender and faithful and pure as the dove ; ! this has been remedied by the construction of a pier ol 
But timid and wild, like a mcuntain gazelle,— } nearly three quarters of a mile in length. The Fare 
What fond hand shall tame her,—Young Ellen Ardelle? 


She tripped with the grace of a wild forest-fawn, 
Her locks wore the soft amber glow of the dawn, 
Her cheek, the rich flush of a sunset in May, 

And pure,—like the star-light—her eyes’ azure ray ; 


Ill. 


There are hundreds as brilliant, as graceful and fair; | 
But who, with so touching, so winning an air? | 
When softly she raises those eyes of deep blue, | 
What soul can resist them ?—I1 cannot,—can you ? 
Ah! light heart! beware of the magic,-—the spell, 
That lurks ‘neath the lashes of Ellen Ardelle! 


IV. 


ington canal, which within a few years has been com 
pleted, has proved of considerable advantage the 
city and interior of the state, extending for upwards of 

An early habit of submission, and a strict observance | one hundred miles from New Haven to the Connecticut 
of the rules laid down for his guidance, should be en- || river at Northampton, Massachusetts. The population 
forced by those charged with the education of any young lof the city was estimated in 1840 at 13,960, but has 
man. since been rapidly increasing. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF PRINCES. 


Original. |up the principal events in his career, arraign his life, 
THE LAST DAYS OF PRINCES.|! 


| actions, and disposition, try him by the evidence of fact, 
|, enter into his secret soul, and piuck from thence such 


BY A. D. PATERSON. ‘| lessons of wisdom, humility, and varieties of conscious 


| feeling, as may be salutary to any condition of human 
Is applying the trite but forcible apothegm that | existence j—remembering always, that human nature is 
. ° © , : - 9 2 ~ ! . *_* . 
“History 1s Philosophy teaching by example,” it will '| the same in all conditions, and that the virtues and the 
perhaps be found that the last days of princes afford | vices of the great differ not from those of the humbler 
nore ample scope for meditation, and yield more useful || classes of society, save only as they may be modified 
instruction in that department of philosophy, than are to H from the effect of mental and moral education, or the 
be gathered from all the preceding events of their reigns | power of volition, and of action. 
as they are successively called up by the memory, and ina 
; : NO. L.—WILLIAM, THE CONQUEROR. 
language that could not be derived from the lives of any || 
; ° : —— ———_—_—_—_—" Within the hollow crown 
other class of mankind. Itisatsuch a juncture thatthe | That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
mind pauses, to take a review of the life and conduct of | Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic sits, 
: ape | Scofling his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 
the departing great one of the earth; it is here that we |, Allowing him a breath, a little ecene 
feel impelled to calculate the real amount of the good H To monarchize, be feared, and kill with looks ; 
: ‘ : : . Infusing him with self and vain conceit,— ' 
orevil, which has been either the effectof his promptings |! As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 
: : : * oes | Were brass impregnable ;—and, humoured thus, 
or the result of his actions. We are irresistibly moved, Causes at the last, and, with a little pis, 


at such a time, to investigate motives as well as conse- |! Bores through his castle-wall, and—~farewell, king! 


. | Ss 4 
quences, and, while we attempt to trace the progress of | aaapeure 


events, we endeavor to ascertain whether they have | 
terminated according to the true intent of the mover, or) Was hushed. The town of Mantes was a prey to the 
whether they have brought about a state of things which | devouring element, which in various parts still blazed 
he neither expected nor desired. || with uncontrolled fary, whilst in others, the smoulder- 
In examinations like these, we may not unfrequently || ing embers cast forth occasionally a flickering light, 
discover, on the one hand, that benevolence of motive | 43 if emulous of the glare which was spread in so many 
and wisdom of design have, through an adverse concur- | directions. The soldiers in both the adverse hosts, and 
rence of circumstances, not only turned to misfortune in | the people of the devoted city, were busily engaged ; alas! 
theresult, but have fixed an undeserved and lasting stigma | how differently! The martialists according to the position 
on the character of their possessor; and that they have | in which the result of the day's action had severally 
frequently embittered the latter days of those whose | placed them, the citizens in melancholy and heart«rending 
evening of life ought, in worldly justice, to have been | duties. All the horrors of war were at this moment 
peace and tranquillity. On the other hand, it is no ) experienced by the latter; and the spectacle which 
vausual thing to find that projects, which have had their they exhibited, might have furnished an indelible lesson, 
origin in no nobler source than vanity or ambition, or |) to any but the prince and half barbarous peofle who at 
which may even have had still more sordid motives, || once executed and were the subjects of the picture. 
bave nevertheless terminated in glory, have set a halo } Here, a party of sufferers were eagerly engaged in 
round the head where real desert was wanting, and have 1 subduing the darting fires which were rapidly consuming 
induced, even in the individual himself, a false estimate | their dwellings and their little all of possession ;—there, 
of his own qualifications, intentions, and actions. || were anxious relatives traversing the streets, earnestly 
But the death-bed, with the consciousness that in all H prying over the defaced countenances of the dead and 
suman probability it is sach, is a wonderful illuminator | the dying, m order to discover their own lost ones ; 
of the soul. However mankind may deceive others, | their hearts sickening over the distress and pain which 
however they may deceive themselves, while in the glow | they beheld, ever expecting also that the next exami- 
of health, and in the vigor of action, here are the hour | nation of prostrate suffering would repay their search, by 
and the scene that will compel the presence of truth, || enabling them to give the rites of sepulture to their own 
and cause us to know ourselves as we really are. Not || beloved slain; yet, with an unconscious hope that their 
that to those around, even at such moments, is the true labors might be im vain, and that those for whom they 
fate of the heart always displayed, for the hardest | sought might be still in life and health, even although in 
mortal task, to the vain and obstinate heart of man, is the || captivity. Other groups presented parents weeping 
‘enfession of error and the acknowledgment of wrong. | over their children, children lamencing the loss of their 
We may, like the cardinal, “‘ Die and make no sign ;” | parents, wives prostrated in momentary forgetfulness 
but, if the reflective and reasoning faculties have not| over the bodies of their husbands; the accents of de- 
lorsaken their seats, the tide of retrospection will force | spair, of sorrow, and occasionally of holy resignation 
"flood upon us, and well is it if it do not sweep | mingled with grief, were heard in every direction. The 
‘way our hopes and our strongest dependencies. stern eflort at composure wes manifested in the counte- 
Without violating the truth of history, then, we may || nance of the wounded and helpless soldier, as though 
place before us, as in a moving picture, any prince who | he felt that to betray the pain of his wounds was wowor- 
‘8s swayed the sceptre of power on earth; and, in thy of his manhood; yet the mangled carcasses and 
"ements such as we have here assumed, we mey cel} | broken limbs of some were productive of agony tow 
11 


The carnage had ceased, and the thander of battle 
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excruciating to admit of that stoic deportment, and they 
writhed and yelled in excess of agonized torture. 
deep and sonorous groans of the wounded or dying war- 


horse added horror to these discordant sounds, and the | 


eye, the ear, and the heart were smitten by the contem- 
plation of these dread effects of war, these awful conse- 


quences of turbulent ambition, wounded vanity, or sordid | 


thirst of acquisition. 
But there were other sounds mingling with these, as 
if to complete the horrid whole, and to convey a picture 


of very demons let loose on earth. The licentious sol- 


diery of the victor roamed likewise through those | 
streets, some in quest of booty, others for more bar- | 


barous and wicked objects.—Listen to the menaces of 
the insolent ruffian, as he demands to be conducted to 
unknown or hidden treasure ! 
defenceless female, as she falls within the grasp of the 
brutal and powerful assailant, who, in the unbridled 
licentiousness of the hour, and the horrid scope and 
immunity given to victors in those days, was bent on his 
own degraded gratification, at the expense of all that is 
noble to the manly heart, and all that is held valuable 
in that of the feebler sex! Hell, is indeed let loose, in 
a sacked city; and all the enormities which expelled 
her legions from the seats of immortal happiness, are 
for the time committed in horrid triumph. 

And whence arose the war which produced such 
devastating consequences? Was it to procure the resti- 
tution of rights?—Was it for the redress of injuries- 
done to weaker powers ? 
received? Was it in self-defence, or for the assistance 
of the defenceless?—Was there a holy, just, or even a 
worldly-important purpose to serve, in this wide and 


cruel destruction of life, property, and honor ?—ZJt wes | 


caused by a jest! 
The kings of France and England were mutually 


The 


jealous of the growing power of each other. 


former was imperceptibly, but gradually and surely, | 


advancing, from the condition of a mere nominal 


suzerain over many small principalities, towards that 


of the real sovereign of a large and powerful kingdom ; | 


—the latter, who was but a few steps in descent from a 


successful Danish marauder, and was himself under the 


stigma of illegitimacy, had, from a French vassal, become || 


fully an equal to the monarch of France, and was able 
to demand concessions and territories, in a style that 
At this 


period there were dominions in dispute between William 


wounded the pride of the Gallic monarch. 


of England, now surnamed the Conqueror, and Philip of 
France ; but these were under peaceable discussion and 
might have been peaceably adjusted, had it not beer: for 
—a jest! 

Philip has had his jes. Abitingone! It has thrown 
his rival into a towering passion, it has caused him to 
eal] up his barons and their vassals, a numerous host, to 
cross the sea, end endure all the hardships of war; it 
has cost both the contending parties the entire loss of 
the town in dispute between them, together with that 
of thousands of lives, and of much private property ; it 
has inflicted distress, privation, and dishonor, among 


those who knew neither the jest nor its foundation, and 


DAYS 


The | 


Hear the shrieks of the | 


Was it in revenge of wrongs | 


OF PRINCES. 


lit has produced a wide extent of grief, mingled with 
execration of the heartless princes who thus trifle with 
| the property, happiness, and lives, of those whom jt js 
their duty to protect. And the King of France and his 
courtiers laugh heartily at the excitement produced by 
so biting a jest,—which is so fearfully avenged. , 
And the Avenger,—where is he?) William, the Cup. 
queror of England, the terror and scourge of France, 
| how does he enjoy the punishment which he has inflicted 
Does he fill high 
| the wine-cup, and celebrate, with his warriors, the glo- 
rious exploit which he has just achieved? Does he 


upon his haughty and insolent rival? 


threaten to advance onward with his victorious arms 
| and crush the arrogant King, who has dared thus to 
| jest at his expense? Does he revel in the foretaste of 
enlarged dominion, and in anticipated vengeance for bis 
|, outraged feelings 7—Is he in the bustle of preparation 
| for another attack on his army ?—He is on his death- 
bed! 

On that bed from which he was never to be removed 


in life, lay the most powerful monarch of his time; and— 
| there is good historical authority for adding—with all the 
|| principal actions of bis eventful life in full array before 
him ; producing the opposed sensations of exultation 
| for sated vengeance, remorse for crime and cruelty, 

pride for the extent of his conquest and dominion, and 
!'a humiliating sense of the vanity of all earthly greatness 
| A whole life, spent in quelling faction, in humbling bs 
enemies, in increasing his power, and in rewarding 
his adherents, now produced in him no consolations 
set against his deep compunction and his humbled 


pride; and there he lay, writhing in agonies fully » 
great as he had that day been the means of pouring 
forth on the thousands near him, and a monuments 
proof of the impotence of kings, when it pleases the King 
of kings to lay his almighty hand upon them! 

But the train of events in which William had « 
conspicuously figured, and which now caused sve! 
conflicting emotions within him, must be traced consi 
rably back, to be fully understood ; and indeed, without 
this, it will be impossible fairly to contemplate the 
awful lesson presented by the last hours of the expiring 
monarch. 

The Anglo-Saxon government had become distracte’ 
and corrupted; partly through the Danish influence 
which had been gradually infused in it, and from whic! 
it had just become disenthralled by the accession 
| Edward, the Confessor; partly through the all-but- 
l\extinct state of the Saxon royal blood ; and party 

through the accumulated wealth and power of a ver 


Edward was the nephew, * 


ndv 


few Saxon nobles. 
|| William the natural son, of Robert, Duke of Norma 
| Edward had been educated at the ducal court of bis 


‘uncle, where his family were refugees from the Angie 


Danish power, and had acquired its language 
manners; he was, moreover,—and hence the pi 
upon which the future Norman conquest turned 
‘deeply prepossessed in favor of that people. Io 1 

course of time, the Norman power greatly tended . 

establish Edward on the throne of his ancestors, and b 


\\flled his court and the land with Normans, te ™ 
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THE LAST DAY 


lice of the native Anglo-Saxons. William, who 


pre} 
was usually styled “ The Bastard,”’ possessed the ducal 
throne of Normandy at the period of Edward's elevation; 
it is believed that gratitude towards a house which had 


protected himself and his family during the many years 


of their adversity, determined him to make the Duke of 


Normandy his successor, and that hence was the reason 
for the introduction of so many Normans into the British 
court during his reign. If this were so, it was managed 
with much impolicy, inasmuch as the insolence and 
arrogance of the foreigners stirred up the indignation 
of the Saxon nobles; and the strangers were at one 
time nearly all driven out of the country by Godwin and 
These, 


and a few others of the old blood, evinced a strong 


his sons, powerful earls, of the Saxon race. 


determination to keep out all foreign dominion; in 
which resolution patriotism had probably come share, 
and their own ambitious hopes still more. 

At the death of Edward, the candidates for the crown 
were William, the Norman, and Harold, the Saxon; 
neither of whom, if the now-existing law of succession 
bad been then of much force, had the slightest legal 
claim to it; nor, in fact, was there a legal claimant in 
the world, for Edgar, the Atheling, although acknow- 
ledged to be the nearest in blood, was but the grand-son 
of King Edward Ironside, natural son of Ethelred IT., 
and the Atheling, himself, was all] but an idiot, besides. 
The sovereignty of England, therefore, was open to the 


person who could achieve it. The law of legitimacy 


was a dead letter in the eyes of William, who, himself 


t bastard successor, could point to numerous instances 
in his own period, of similar cases ; and, as many a hero 
both before and since has declared, he conceived that 
“might makes right,” and he determined to make 
himself master of the “ sea-girt” England. He did 
make a conquest of it, and, under a cool consideration 
of all the bearings of the case, it is probable that a con- 
clusion will be induced, that although neither of the 
conflicting parties could fairly vindicate its own cause, 
yet, on the whole, that of William bore quite as plausible 
tface as the pretension of Harold. So that here, at 
least, the character of King William was not deeply 
teproachable, particularly when the fierce and warlike 
dispositions of both the claimants and their followers are 
considered, and still further when we remember that 
the greatest virtue of the period was valor, and its most 
‘propriate reward was acquisition. 

William was “ an iron man,” such as the martial and 
*emi-barbarous spirit of his age was calculated to pro- 
duce, Constitutionally courageous, called to command 
“8 period of early boyhood, and almost incessantly in 
arms, it is hardly to be wondered at that he should 


have become a man of decision and ofenergy. It is not im- 


Probable that he sincerely believed the promise, followed 


Yt by the will of Edward, the Confessor, as conveying | 


“mething like a right 10 the throne of England, that he 
"sat least, conscious of as good a claim in right of 


‘lod as Harold could set up, and that he was justified | 


Py the Usage of the times, in strengthening himself by 
ttifice and imposition, such as he applied to Harold 
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Confessor’s life-time. But there was one great con- 
sideration which either seems never to have occurred to 
William, or else seems to have been disregarded as 
unworthy his ambitious spirit. This was, the affec- 
tionate regard which the English people had for their 
Saxon monarchs and for the Saxon race. 

That race had now been settled in the island six hun- 
dred years; and, except from the incursions of the Danes 
within the last two centuries of that period, they had 
enjoyed undisputed possession and authority. England 
had become essentially and entirely Anglo-Saxon, and 
her history of that time, although it be the history of a 
barbarous people, is that of undeviating love and loyalty 
toward her native monarchs. And although they were 

obliged for a while to succumb to Danish prowess and 
numbers, while they were under the government of the 
weak and worthless Ethelred, and continued impatiently 
to bend under Danish rule for the space of thirty years, 
yet the accession of a native prince once more, in the 
person of Edward, the Confessor, was greeved with such 
ardent expressions of satisfaction, as must have con- 
vinced the world of their attachment to native blood. 

For two hundred years had the Northmen been as 
| thorns in the sides of Saxons, it might therefore well be 

judged what would be their feelings on the probability 

of a Norman rule, the Normans being in direct descent 

from that hated people from whose dominion they had 

so recently become emancipated. Nor were their feel- 
ings softened by the deportment of those foreigners at 
the English court, to which they had flocked io such 
numbers, at the invitation, and through the miajudging 
gratitude of Edward. 

The recollection of all these circumstances, though it 
might not control his ambition, nor prevent his carrying 


into effect his determination to make a conquest of 
England and tosway the English sceptre, should at least 
have had effect enough to render him merciful and 
magnanimous towards a people whose fidelity deserved 
admiration; and good policy might have taught him 
that under judicious training he might gradually turn 
that fidelity and affection towards himself and his gov- 
ernment. But William was ahard man Prompt and 
decided in his determinations, constant and immoveable 
in carrying them out, reckless of blood, irascible in 
temper, impracticable of contradiction, arbitrary in com- 
mand, impatient against remonstrance, and furious 
against active opposition. This was the man who at 
once controlled the destinies of the subdued English, 
punished the refractory nobles and adventurers of his 
native Normandy, fulminated his thunders against the 
power and force of the French monarchy, and kept in 
check even the Papal authority, which every where else 
was becoming all but despotic. One cause for the 
course of action pursued by this prince, might possibly 
be the idea that it was the mildness of the Danish kings of 
England which had partly tended tothe termination of that 
line; and that he was thereby stimulated to additional 
severity, that he might crush at once and for ever all 
the hopes of English emancipation from the Norman 


| authority. 


when the latter was thrown upon his const during the |) Sut whatsoever might have been the maxims of his 
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life, when the passions had their sway in at least as || people, in order to satisfy the extortionate demands of 
ample a degree as reason and prudence, he has now i his own followers, now gnawed upon his heart, and the 
reached the goal of his career; wounded, bruised, | tortures thence derived were farther augmented by the 
helpless; tortured by pain, goaded by the thousand | reflection that even they to whom he had given so much, 
reflections which had so long remained dormant in his || turned traitors when there was no more to give. How 
mind, and conscious that bis thread of life was almost | did his heart echo to the “ curses, not Joud but deep,” 
spun out, here he is! Lingering between life and) which from every nook of England heaped their weight 
death, what a variety of horrid images are conjured up | upon his head, for lands abstracted, for towns made 
to his mental vision ; what a legend do the annals of his | desolate, for freemen made serfs, for the degradation 


life present to his perusal! with insult added thereto under which a whole nation 
To a coarse and brutal jest on his corpulency, uttered | groaned incessantly. 
by the King of France, the style of which was confor-| As his memory glanced over the once fair plains and 


mable enough to the manners of the period, William | fertile districts of England, how did his heart recoil at 
replied in the same strain, and bitterly promised to || the devastation from Humber to Tyne, and nearly frum 
illuminate all France on his recovery. Little did he | sea to sea; three thousand square miles laid bare, the 
anticipate how the churching solemnity would be | inhabitants of which, after enduring famine and misery 
concluded, nor his own particular part therein! They | jn their most frightful forms, were finally obliged w 
are now nearly at an end; let us draw nigh and observe || prey, as brigands and as pirates, upon their own coun- 
how the King performs the important remainder of the | trymen and fellow-sufferers, urged by that most despe 
part which he had allotted to himself, and ask ourselves || rate and goading of reasons, ‘ Necessitas non babe! 
whether this catastrophe be not in keeping with the con- i legme.” From thence he turns to the south, and what 
duct of the great living drama which it concludes. || meets he there? The New Forest! Not ravaged end 
In the abbey of St. Gervais, near Rouen, on the || desolated through the fury of the soldier, but tumed 
pallet which was to be his last in life, lay the scourge | into a wilderness for the mere gratification of bis 
of England and France; in agony both of soul and of || pleasure. Thirty miles in extent in each direction does 
body; the whole of his past life brougkt in fearful array | the barbarian lay waste that he may in solitude or with 
before him, in hues and complexion very different from | his satellites enjoy the sports of the chase; thirty 
those which they wore in the times of action. He was || churches are demolished, the priests and the people 
surrounded by prelates and priests, by barons and | driven forth like brute beasts, that the four-footed beasts 
knights, by physicians and attendants ; his sons, William | might have the larger range; and however pressing the 
and Henry, were by his side, and all, according to their | hunger of a man, the killing of a buck was at the cost 
several vocations and capacities were endeavoring to ll of sight or perhaps of life to himself, 
alleviate his sufferings, all were earnestly striving to | Has memory yet run over all her maddening rela- 
ingratiate themselyes in his favor, and to derive some 1 tions? Alas,no! Her list is inexhaustible. A direful 
advantage from his present position. But vain were the | minister of his tyranny and extortion is now conjured 
consolations of the churchmen; they rang too hollow on | up. Hugo, his Earl of Chester,—too appropriately 
his ear and on his perceptions, and conscience told him | surnamed the Wolf—together with his inhuman sate! 
that he had used their sophistries and the sanctions of | Jites, proclaim more cruclty and oppression in the west; 
religion to the worst purposes of ambition; vain were | mercenary troops from abroad brought to coerce the 
the boasts of his warriors and the assurance of power by unhappy natives, at whose cost they are fed and mait- 
his courtiers, for he perceived that his victories and his | tained; the tax, odious above all other, of the Danegelt, 
dominion were to him fast fading into the oblivion of | revived and insisted upon, from wretches who cannot 
death ; vain was the skill of the leeches to one who felt | procure the necessaries of life; the native priesthood 
that mass of inward wound which was far beyond the | east forth, deprived of their sacred functions, and su‘ 
craft of their calling; nay, vain were even the attentions | fered to starve or to gather a precarious subsistence 
of his children, for the observant father knew too well | from the piety of their bereaved and heart-broken 
the duplicity of their souls, the absence of filial affee- | countrymen; the shrines of the national saints disia- 
tion from their hearts. He closed his eyes, as if 10) terred and exposed; their very language condemned t0 
shut out external objects, yet did he thereby only | obloquy and disuse, and the uttecers made the butts at 
increase the crowd within. How rapidly does the soul |) insolent mirth, or the subjects of Norman scorn. All 
glance over the past, throwing into the compass of a h these and the victims of thousands say, of numberless other 
moment the events of many years, yet giving to each its || oppressions, as with one voice and with myriads 0 


clear identity and its full details! | | uplifted hands, confound his senses, and make him 
Now arose to his admiring, yet heart-stricken recol- || writhe with tortures inexpressible. 
lection, the brave and unconquered Harold, the people's * | Whilst thus he feels the first pangs of retribptive 


choice, their native prince, who nobly perished in the | justice, and rolls his eyes about distractingly, bis glance’ 
field of Hastings. Now appeared to his distracted view | fall upon his sons who hover round his bed. Does 1bis 
the Saxon earls, Edwin, Morcar, and Waltheof, the | sight bring consolation to his heart? No, noteven this 
defenders of Saxon liberty, who had so severely suffered | || He sees on one side Rufus, more rapacious, more blax 
by his fury and his injustice. The wholesale robberies | phemous, more false than himeelf ; rebellious in natur, 
which he had perpetrated upon a brave but helpless u treacherous, and remorseless in evil, yet to whom— 
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obdurate and inexorable father that he is—he bequeaths 





the crown of England, in preference to the claim of his 
On the other 
side he sees Henry, his youngest son, cold, calculating, 





eldest but equally rebellious son, Robert. 






wise, and sagacious, but utterly without one spark of 
afection for his dying parent. 
and amidst the mighty conflict of his feelings, and suf- 





Nature can no more, 






ferings, he faints. 

And these are the trophies of William, the Conqueror! 
“To this complexion he must come at last!”’ 
from without, no hope from within! A mightier con- 
queror than he, is close upon him, and he finds, indeed, 
that “all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
for a space, he hastily endeavors to make atonement, by 
trifling restitutions, which cost him litue or nothing, and 
which yield him no relief. 
tobe employed in rebuilding the churches of Manzes, the 






No solace 











He orders money to be sent 






devastation of which had placed him in this fearful con- 





dition; he sends alms to the convents and to the suffering 





poor in England, in the vain hope that the works of the 





moment may atone for the sins of years; he releases 





many of his Saxon prisoners of distinction, but all this 





dies ! 





brings no real balm to his soul; and he 





And now, perhaps, that the spirit has passed to the 





judgment, the frail tenement in which it had lodged, will 





be honored with worldly pomp, and gorgeous display, 
No, the 
strongest lesson to human vanity and fancied greatness, 
is yet to be read! 





in its way to the last abode of mortality. 






Rufus has hastened across the sea to 





receive his succession; Henry with equal haste, has 






gone to seize his bequest of money ; the attendants have 





poured in, and have ransacked every hole and corner to 





possess themselves of the clothes, arms, jewels, and 





moveables, which so lately were the property of the 
conqueror ; and the body of the King, stripped literally 
naked, lies neglected for two whole days upon some 
deal boards. The people of the neighborhood for a time 
are in amazement, dread, and confusion; but at length 
awake to some sense of their disorder. A poor peasant | 
of Normandy, takes upon himself the expense of the 
funeral obsequies of his monarch, and William, unat- 












tended by one of his own house or family, without one 
wo grieve for him, is taken to Caen for interment. 

His body has arrived at its resting place, and the 
indignities to which it had been subjected are at end. | 
Not yet! Even here, is one more lesson to mortal | 

















greatness. At the place of sepulture, a man stands | 





forth, and forbids the ceremony until the price of the 
ground be paid to him, the lawful owner, who had been 
unjustly despoiled of it by the deceased. A post mortem | 
retribution is made and “ Farewell, King !”’ 

This story of facts, carries its own moral, ‘“‘ He who 
runs May read’”’ it, and vain would be the utterance of a 
rain of reflections here, to those who cannot suggest 
them for themselves. But although this be one exam- 
ple of the last days of Princes, it has many a modified 
‘pplicability to human existence in general. 


He who lies under the dominion of any one vice, | 
mast expect the common effect of it; if lazy, to be 
peor; if intemperate, to be dfseased; if luxurious, to I 
Se betimes.— Anon. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MARIE ROGET.* 


A Sequel to “ The Murders in the Rue Morgue.” 


BY EDGAR A. POR. 


Es giebt eine Rethe idcalischer Begebenheiten, die 
der Wirklichkeit parallel lauft, Selten fallen sie 
Zusammen. Menschen und zufalle modificiren 

gewohulich die idealische Begebenheit, so dass sie 

unvolikommen erscheint, und ihre Folgen gleichfalls 
unvollkommen sind. So bei der Reformation; statt 
des Protestantismus kam das Lutherthum hervor. 


There are ideal series of events which run parallel 

with the realones. They rarelycoincide. Men and 
circumstances generally modify the ideal train of 
events, so that it seems imperfect, and iis consequen- 
Thus with the Refor- 
mation; instead of Protestantism came Lutheran- 
Moral Aasichten. 


ces are equally imperfect. 


ism.—Novalis. 


“You will see at once that all argument upon this 
head should be urged, if at all, against the rule itself; 
and for this end we must examine the rationale of the 
rule. Now the human body, in general, is neither much 
lighter nor much heavier than the water of the Seine; 
that is to say, the specific gravity of the human body, 
in its natural condition, is about equal to the bulk of 
fresh water which it displaces. The bodies of fat and 
fleshy persons, with small bones, and of women, gene 


_ rally, are lighter than those of the lean and large-boned, 


and of men; and the specific gravity of the water of a 
river is somewhat influenced by the presence of the tide 
from sea. But, leaving this tide ont of question, it may 
be said that very few human bodies will sink at all, even 
in fresh water, of their own accord. Almost any one, 
falling into a river, will be enabled to float, if he suffers 
the specific gravity of the water fairly to be adduced in 
comparison with his own—that is to say, if he suffers 
his whole person to be immersed, with as little excep- 
tion as possible, The proper position for one who can- 


not swim, is the upright position of the walker on land, 


_with the head thrown fully back, and immersed, the 


mouth and nostrils alone remaining above the sur- 
Thus shall find that we 
float without difficulty and without exertion. It is 


face. circumstanced, we 


evident, however, that the gravities of the body, and 


of the bulk of water displaced, are very nicely bal- 
anced, and that a trifle will cause either to preponde- 


rate. An arm, for instance, uplifted from the water, 


| and thus deprived of its support, is an additional weight 


sufficient to immerse the whole head, while the acoi 
dental aid of the smallest piece of timber will enable us 
to elevate the head so as to look about. Now, in the 
struggles of one unused to swimming, the arms are inva- 
riably thrown upwards, while an attempt is made to 
The 


result is the immersion of the mouth and nostrils, and 
the inception, during efforts to breathe while beneath 


keep the head in its usual perpendicular position. 


* Continued from page 20. 
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the surface, of water into the lungs. Much is also re- 
ceived into the stomach, and the whole body becomes 
heavier by the difference between the weight of the air 
originally distending these cavities, and that of the fluid 
which now fills them. This difference is sufficient to 
cause the body to sink, as a general rule; but is insuffi- 
cient in the cases of individuals with small bones and 
an abnormal quantity of flaccid or fatty matter. Such 
individuals float even after drowning. 

“ The corpse, being supposed at the bottom of the 


river, will there remain until, by some means, its spe- | 


cific gravity again becomes less than that of the bulk of 
water which it displaces. This effect is brought about 
by decomposition, or otherwise. 
position is the generation of gas, distending the cellular 


tissues and all the cavities, and giving the puffed ap- | 


pearance which is so horrible. When this distension 
has so far progressed that the bulk of the corpse is ma- 


terially increased without a corresponding increase of 


mass or weight, its specific gravity becomes less than | 
that of the water displaced, and it forthwith makes its | 
But decomposition is modi- | 


appearance at the surface. 
fied by innumerable circumstances—is hastened or re- 
tarded by innumerable agencies; for example, by the 
heat or cold of the season, by the mineral impregnation 
or purity of the water, by its depth or shallowness, by 
its currency or stagnation, by the temperament of the 
body, by its infection or freedom from disease before 
death. 


with any thing like accuracy, at which the corpse shall 


Thus it is evident that we can assign no period, 
rise through decomposition. Under certain conditions 
this result would be brought about within an hour; 
under others, it might not take place at all. There are 


chemical infusions by which the animal frame can be | 


preserved for ever from corruption. The Bi-chloride 


of mercury is one. But, apart from decomposition, 


there may be, and very usually is, a generation of gas | 
within the stomach, from the acetous fermentation of | 


vegetable matter (or within other cavities from other 
causes) sufficient to induce a distension which will bring 
the body to the surface. The effect produced by the 
firing of a cannon is that of simple vibration. This may 
either loosen the corpse from the soft mud or ooze in 
which it is imbedded, thus permitting it to rise when 
other agencies have already prepared it for so doing; 
or it may overcome the tenacity of some putrescent 
portions of the cellular tissue; allowing the cavities to 
distend under the influence of the gas. 

“ Having thus before us the whole philosophy of this 
subject, we can easily test by it the assertions of ‘ L’ 
Etoile’—‘all experience shows,’ says this paper, ‘that 
drowned bodies, or bodies thrown into the water, imme- 
diately after death, by violence, require from six to ten 
days for sufficient decomposition to take place to bring 
them to the top of the water. Even when a cannon is 
fired over a corpse, and it rises before at least five or 
six days’ immersion, it sinks again if let alone.’ 

“The whole of this paragraph must now appear a 
tissue of inconsequence and incoherence. All experi- 


ence does not show that ‘ drowned bodies’ require from | 


six to ten days for sufficient decomposition to take place 


| to bring them to the surface. Both science and expe. 


_ sarily must be, indeterminate. If, moreover, a body 


generated gas. But I wish to call your attention to 


I have shown how it is that the body of a drowning 
| P . . 

man becomes specifically heavier than its bulk of water, 
The result of decom- | and that he would not sink at all, except for the strug- 





F MARIE ROGET. 














rience show that the period of their rising is, and neces. 






has risen to the surface through firing of cannon, it 





will not ‘sink again if let alone,’ until decomposition 





has so far progressed as to permit the escape of the 






the distinction which is made between ‘ drowned bodies,’ 





and ‘ bodies thrown into the water immediately after 
death by violence.’ Although the writer admits the dis- 
tinction, he yet includes them all in the same category 








gles by which he elevates his arms above the surface, 
and his gasps for breath while beneath the surface 
gasps which supply by water the place of the original 
air in the Jungs. But these struggles and these gasps 
would not occur in the body thrown into the water im- 
mediately after death by violence.’ Thus, in the latter 
instance, the body would not sink at all—a fact of 
which ‘ L’Etoile’ is evidently ignorant. When decon- 
position had proceeded to a very great extent—when 
| the flesh had in a great measure left the bones—then, 
| indeed, but not ’¢i/7 then, should we lose sight of the 
| corpse. 
| “ And now what are we to make of the argument of 
the journal, that the body found could not be that of 
| Marie Rogét, because, three days only having elapsed, 
| this body was found floating? No one supposes her to 
| have been drowned; and, dying before being thrown 
into the river, she might have been found floating # 
















any period afterwards whatever. 

“«But,’ says , L’Etoile,’ ‘ if the body had been kept 
| in its mangled state on shore until Tuesday night, some 
| trace would be found on shore of the murderers.’ Here 
| it is at first difficult to perceive the intention of the rea: 
soner. He means to anticipate what he imagines would 
be an objection to his theory—viz: that the body was 
i kept on shore two days, suffering rapid decomposition 

He supposes that, had this been the case, it might have 
"appeared at the surface on the Wednesday, and thinks 
that only under such circumstances it could so have 












‘appeared. He is accordingly in haste to show that 1 
was not kept on shore ; for, if so, ‘ some trace would be 
found on shore of the murderers.’ I presume yous! 
at the sequitur. You cannot be made to see how the 

| mere duration of the corpse on the shore could opers'® 

Nor can I. 











to multiply traces of the assassins. 


— . : e, 
| And furthermore it is exceedingly improbabl 
om: 








continues our journal, ‘ that any villains who had ¢ 
mitted such a murder as is here supposed, would b 


thrown the body in without weight to sink it, when such 
Obser’®, 


No one— 





ave 






a precaution could have so easily been taken.’ 
here, the laughable confusion of thought! 
\not even L’Etoile—disputes the murder committed o 
the body found. The marks of violence are to? obs 
ous. It is our reasoner’s object, merely to show thet 
this body is not Marie’s. He wishes to prove thet 


i P f 
Marie is not assassinated—not that the corpse “ 
ert 















' : . 
| Yet his observation proves only the latter pout. 
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js a corpse without weight attached. Murderers, cast- 
ing it in, would not have failed to attach a weight. 
Therefore it was not thrown in by murderers. This is 
sll which is proved, if any thing be. 
identity is not even approached, and L’Etoile has been 
at great pains merely to gainsay now what it has ad- 
mitted only a moment before. ‘We are perfectly con- 
vinced,’ it says, ‘ that the body found was that of a mur- 


dered female.’ 


“ Nor is this the sole instance, even in this division of 


his subject, where our reasoner unwittingly reasons 
against himself. His evident object is to reduce, as 
on as possible, the interval between Marie’s disap- 
Yet we find 
him wrging the point that no person saw the girl from 
‘We 
have no evidence,’ he says, ‘that Marie Rogét was in 


pearance and the finding of the corpse. 
the moment of her leaving her mother’s house. 


the land of the living after nine o’clock on Sunday, June 
the twenty-second.’ As his argument is obviously an 


ex parte one, he should, at least, have left this matter 


out of sight; for had any one been known to see Marie, 


say on Monday, or on Tuesday, the interval in question 
would have been much reduced, and, by his own ratio- 
cination, the probability much diminished of the corpse 
being that of the grisette. 
to observe that L’ Etoile insists upon its point in the full 


It is, nevertheless, amusing 


belief of its furthering its general argument. 

“Keperuse now that portion of this argument which 
has reference to the identification of the corpse by Beau- 
vais. In regard to the hair upon the arm, our paper 
bss been obviously disingenuous. M. Beauvais, not 
being an idiot, could never have urged, in identification 
of the corpse, simply hair upon its arm. No arm is 
without hair. The general expression of L’Etoile is a 
mere perversion of the witness’ phraseology. He must 
have spoken of some pecudiarify in this hair. It was a 
peculiarity of color, of quantity, of length, or of situa- 
hon. 

“*Her foot,’ says the journal, ‘was small—so are 
thousands of feet. Her garter is no proof whatever— 
nor is her shoe—for shoes and garters are sold in packa- 
ges. The same may be said of the flowers in her bat. 
Une thing upon which M. Beauvais strongly insists is, 
that the clasp on the garter found, had been set back to 
take itin. This amounts to nothing; for most women 
ind it proper to take a pair of garters home and fit 
them to the size of the limbs they are to encircle, rather 
than to try them in the store where they purchase. 
Here it is difficult to suppose the journal in earnest. 


Had M. Beauvais, in his search for the body of Marie, 


discovered a corpse corresponding in general size and 


‘ppearance to the missing girl, he would have been 
‘erranted (without reference to the question of habili- 
ment at all) in forming an opinion that his search had 
been successful. If, in addition to the point of general 
— and contour, he had found upon the arm a pecu- 
‘at hairy appearance which he had observed upon the 
‘wing Marie, his opinion might have been justly 
‘rengthened ; and the increase of positiveness might 
vell have been in the ratio of the peculiarity, or unusual- 


The question of 
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small, those of the corpse were also small, the increase 
of probability that the body was that of Marie would not 
be an increase in a ratio merely direct, but in one highly 
accumulative. Add to all this shoes such as she had 
been known to wear upon the day of her disappearance, 
and, although these shoes may be ‘sold in packages,’ 
you so far augment the probability as to verge upon the 
certain. What, of itself, would be no evidence of iden- 
tity, becomes through its corroborative position, proof 
most sure. Give us, then, flowers in the hat corres- 
ponding to those worn by the missing girl, and we seek 
for nothing farther. If only one flower, we seek for 
nothing farther—what then if two or three, or more ? 
Each successive one is multiple evidence—proof not 
added to proof, but multiplied by hundreds or thou- 
sands. Let us now discover, upon the deceased, gar- 
ters such as the living used, and it is almost folly to 
proceed. But these garters are found to be tightened, 
by the setting back of a clasp, in just such a manner as 
her own had been tightened by Marie, shortly previous 
to her leaving home. It is now madness or hypocrisy 
to doubt. What L’Etoile says in reepect to this abbre- 
viation of the garter’s being an usual occurrence, shows 
nothing beyond its own pertinacity in error. The elas- 
tic nature of the clasp-garter is self-demonstration of the 
unusua/ness of the abbreviation. What is made to 
accommodate itself, must of necessity require accom- 
modation but rarely. It must have been by an accident, 
in its strictest sense, that these garters of Marie needed 
the tightening described. They alone would have 
amply established her identity. But it is not that the 
corpse was found to have the garters of the missing 
girl, or found to have her shoes, or her bonnet, or the 
flowers of her bonnet, or her feet, or a peculiar mark 
upon the arm, or her general size and appearance—it 
is that the corpse had each, and all collectively. 
Could it be proved tuat the editor of L’Etoile real/y 
entertained a doubt, under the circumstances, there 
would be no need, in his case, of a commission de /una- 
tico inquirendo. He had thought it sagacious to echo 
the small talk of the lawyers, who, for the most part, 
content themselves with echoing the rectangular pre 
cepts of the courts. I would here observe that very 
much of what is rejected as evidence by a court, is the 
best of evidence to the intellect. For the court, guiding 
itself by the general principles of evidence—the retog- 
vized and booked principles—ia averse from swerving 
at particular instances. And this steadfast adherence 
to principle, with rigorous disregard of the conflicting 
exception, is a sure mode of attaining the maximum of 


The 


practice, in mass, is therefore philosophical; but it ts 


attainable truth, in any long sequence of time. 


not the less certain that it engenders frequenily vast 
individual error. 

“In respect to the insinuations levelled at Beauvais, 
You 


have already fathomed the true character of this good 


you will be willing to dismiss them in a breath. 
gentleman. He is a busy-body, with much of romance 
and little of wit. Any one so constituted will readily *o 


conduct himself, upon occasion of real excitement, ae 


*ess, of the hairy mark. If, the feet of Marie being | to render himself liable to suspicion on the part of the 








over-acute, or the evil-disposed. 
appears from your notes) had some personal interviews 
with the editor of L’Etoile, and offended him by ven- 
turing an opinion that the corpse, notwithstanding the 
theory of the editor, was, in sober fact, that of Marie. 
‘ He persists,’ says our journal, ‘ in asserting the corpse, 
to be that of Marie, but cannot give a circumstance, in 
addition to those which we have commented upon, to 
make others believe.’ Now, without re-adverting to 
the fact that stronger evidence ‘to make others believe,’ 
could never have been adduced, it may be remarked 
that a man may very well be understood to believe, in a 
case of this kind, without the ability to advance a 
single reason for the belief of a second party. Nothing 
is more vague than impressions of individual identity. 
Each man recognizes his neighbor, yet there are few 
instances in which any one is prepared to give a reason 
The editor of L’Ewile had no 


’ 


for his recognition. 
right to be offended at M. Beauvais 

“The suspicious circumstances which invest him, 
will be found to tally much better with our hypothesis 
of romantic busy-body-ism, than with the reasoner’s 
Once adopting the more charitable 


unreasoning belief. 


suggestion of guilt. 
interpretation, we shall find no difficulty in comprehend- 
ing the rose in the key-hole; the ‘ Marie’ upon the 
slate ; the ‘elbowing the male relatives out of the way ;’ 
the ‘ aversion to permitting them to see the body ;’ the 
, that she must hold no 
conversation with the gendarme until his return ( Beau- 


’ 





caution given to Madame B 


vais’); and, lastly, his apparent determination ‘ that 
no body should have any thing to do with the proceed- 
ings except himself.’ It seems to me unquestionable 
that Beauvais was a suitor of Marie’s; that she coquet- 
ted. with him; and that he was ambitious of being 
thought to enjoy her fullest intimacy and confidence. I 
shall say nothing more upon this point; and, as the 
evidence fully rebuts the assertion of L’Etoile, touching 
the matter of apathy on the part of the mother and 
otber relatives—an apathy inconsistent with the suppo- 
sition of their believing the corpse to be that of the per- 
fumery-girl—we shall now proceed as if the question of 
identity were settled to our perfect satisfaction.” 

“ And what,” I here demanded, “do you think of the 
opinions of Le Commercie! ?”’ 

“ That, in spirit, they are far more worthy of atten- 
tiow than any which have been promulgated upon the 


subject. The deductions from the premises are philo- 
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M. Beauvais (as it! 


sophical and acute; but the premises, in two instances, | 


at ieast, are founded in imperfect Qbservation. Le 


Commerciel wishes to intimate that Maxie was seized | 


by some gang of low ruflians, not far from ber mother’s | 
“Tt is impossible,’ it urges, ‘ that a person so | 


door. 
well known to thousands as this young woman was, 
should have passed three blocks without some one hav- 
ing seen her.’ This is the idea of a man long resident 
in Paris—a public man—and one whose walks to and 
fro in the city, have been mostly limited to the vicinity 
of the public offices. He is aware that he seldom passes 
so far as a dozen blocks from his own dureau, without 
being recognized and accosted. And, knowing the 
extent of his personal acquaintance with others, and of 


,even when destitute of shirts. 














others*with him, he compares his notoriety with that 
of the perfumery-girl, finds no great difference between 
them, and reaches at once the conclusion that she, jp 







her walks, would be equally liable to recognition with 
himself. This could only be the case were her walks 
of the same unvarying, methodical character, and within 
the same species of limited region as are his own, Hoe 
passes to and fro, at regular intervals, within a confined 










periphery, abounding in individuals who are led to ob- 





servation of his person through interest in the kindred 
But the walks 
of Marie may, in general, be supposed discursive. |p 





nature of his occupation with their own. 






this particular instance, it will be understood as mos 
probable, that she proceeded upon a route of more 
than average diversity from her accustomed ones. The 
parallel which we imagine to have existed in the mind of 
Le Commerciel would only be sustained in the event of 
the two individuals’ traversing the whole city. In this 










case, granting the personal acquaintances to be equal, 





the chances would be also equal that an equa) number 





of personal rencounters would be made. For my own 
part, I should hold it not only as possible, but as very far 
more than probable, that Marie might have proceeded, 


at any given period, by any one of the many routes be- 








tween her own residence and that of her aunt, without 
meeting a single individual whom she knew, or by whom 






she was known. 
proper light, we must hold steadily in mind the great 
disproportion between the personal acquaintances o! 
even the most noted individual in Paris, and the entire 


In viewing this question in its full and 








opulation of Paris itself. 
pop 






“ But whatever force there may stil] appear to bem 
the suggestion of Le Commerciel, will be much dim 
nished when we take into consideration the hour 2 
‘It was when the streets 






which the girl went abroad. 
were full of people,’ says Le Commerciel, ‘that she 
It was at nine o'clock in the 






But not so. 
Now at nine o'clock of every morning in the 


une 


went out.’ 






morning. 
week, with the exception of Sunday, the streets of 
city are, it is true, thronged with people. At nine ™ 
Sunday, the populace are chiefly within doors prepari™s 
for church. No one of observation, can have failed to 
notice the peculiarly deserted air of the town, im 
about eight until ten on the morning of every Sabbath 
Between ten and eleven the streets are thronged, bv! 
not at so early a period as that designated. 

“There is another point at which there seems a det 
ciency of observation on the part of Le Commerc 
‘A piece,’ it says, ‘ of one of the unfortunate girl’s pet 
coats, two feet long, and one foot wide, was torn 
and tied under her chin, and around the back of her 
head, probably to prevent screams. This was done by 
fellows who had no pocket-handkerchiefs.’ Whethe' 
this idea is, or is not well founded, we will endeavor 
see hereafter; but by ‘fellows who have no pocket: 
handkerchiefs,’ the editor intends the lowest class 
rufians. These, however, are the very description 
people who will always be found to have handkerchiets 
You must have 


occasion to observe how absolutely indispensable, ‘ 
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late years, to the thorough blackguard, has become the || to collateral, or incidental, or accidental events we are 


pocket-handkerchief.”” 

“ And what are we to think,” I asked, “ of the arti- 
cle in ‘Le Soleil ?’”’ 

“ That it is a vast pity that its inditer was not more 
minute. It is easy to surmise, and as easy to assert. 


He has merely repeated what others have done, (with- | 


out establishing any incontrovertible proofs) the indi- 
vidual items of the already published opinion; collect- 
ing them, with a laudable industry, from this paper and 


from that. 
he says, ‘at least, three or four weeks, and there can 


be no doubt that the spot of this appalling outrage has | 


been discovered.’ Here, again, he speaks but from 
suspicion, and brings nothing to bear conclusively upon 


the matter. The facts here re-stated by Le Soleil, are 


subject, and we will examine them more particularly | 


hereafter in connexion with another division of the | 
theme. | 

“At present we must occupy ourselves with other 
investigations. You cannot fail to have remarked the 
extreme laxity of the examination of the corpse. To 
be sure, the question of identity was readily determined, 
or should have been; but there were other points to 
be ascertained. 
despoiled? Had the deceased any articles of jewelry | 
any when found 7 


These are important questions | 


We must endeavor to satisfy ourselves by personal in- 
quiry. The case of Saint Eustache must be re-exam- | 


I 


ined. I have no suspicion of this person; but let us || 
proceed methodically. We will ascertain beyond a || 
I 


doubt the vulidity of the afidavits in regard to his || 
whereabouts on the Sunday. Affidavits of this charac- | 
ter ape readily made matter of mystification. Should | 


. . . | 
there be nothing wrong here, however, we will dismiss | 


His suicide, | 


Saint Eustache from our investigations. 
however, corroborative of suspicia, were there found 
to be deceit in the affidavits, is, without such deceit, in ! 
no respect an unaccountable circumstance, or one which 
need cause us to deflect from the line of ordinary analy- 
Sis. 


“In the analysis which I now propose, we will dis- 
card the inéerior points of this tragedy, and concentrate 
Mr attention upon its outskirts. Not the least usual 
“ror, in investigations such as this, is the limiting of 
inquiry to the immediate, with total disregard of the 
collateral or circumstantial events. It is the mal-prac- 
tice of the courts to confine evidence and discussion to 
the bounds of apparent redevancy. Yet experience hes 
shown, and a true philosophy will always show, that a 
"wt, perhaps the larger portion of truth arises from the 
wemingly irrelevant. Tt ie through the spirit of this 
Principle, if not precisely through its letter, that modern 
wience has resolved to calculate upon the unforeseen. 
But perhaps you do not comprehend me. The history 
human knowledge has so uninterruptedly shown that 

12 








' 


very far indeed from removing my own doubts upon this | 


Had the body been in any respect | 


; || consequent innocence of Saint Eustache. 
utterly untouched by the evidence ; and there are others || 
of equal moment, which have met with no attention. | 
| 


indebted for the most numerous and most valuable dis- 
coveries, that it has at length become necessary, in any 
prospective view of improvement, to make not only 
large, but the largest allowances for inventions that 
shall arise by chance, and quite out of the range of 
ordinary expectation. Jt is no longer philosophical to 
base, upon what has been, a vision of what is to be. 
, Accident is admitted as a portion of the subtructure. 


| We make chance a matter of absolute certainty. We 


‘Tio things bed off evidently been theve,’ | subject the unlooked for and unimagined, to the mathe- 
; '| matical formulae of the schools. 


“| repeat that it is no more than fact, that the darger 
proportion of all truth has sprung from the collateral ; 
, and it is but in accordance with the spirit of the princi- 
ple involved in this fact, that I would divert inquiry, in 
the present case, from the trodden and hitherto unfruit- 
| ful ground of the event itself, wo the cotemporary cir- 


/cumstances which surround it. While you ascertain 


| the validity of the affidavits, I will examine the news- 
| papers more generally than you have as yet done. So far, 


| we have only reconnoitred the field of investigation ; but 
| it will be strange indeed if a comprehensive survey, 


such as [ propose of the public prints, will not afford us 
some minute points which shall establish a direction 
for inquiry.” 

In pursuance of Dupin’s suggestion, | made scrupu- 


shout her persce upon leaving home? if so, hed she } lous examination of the affair of the affidavits. The 


result was a firm conviction of their validity, and of the 
In the mean- 
time my friend occupied himself, with what seemed to 
me a minuteness altogether objectless, in a scrutiny of 
At the end of a week he 


placed before me the following extracts: 


“ Two or three years since, a disturbance very similar to the 
yresent, was caused by the disappearance of this same Marie 

ogét from the parfumerie of Monsieur Le Blanc, in the 
Palais Royal. At the end of a week, however, she re-appeared 
at her customary compioir, as well as ever, with the exception 
of a slight paleness not altogether usual. It was given out by 
Monsieur Le Blane and her mother, that she bad merel; been 
on a visit to some friend in the country; and the affair was 
speedily hushed up. We presume that the present absence is 
a freak of the same nature, and that, at the expiration of a 
week, or perhaps of a month, we shall have her among us 
again.” Evening Paper—Monday, June 23. 

* An evening journal of yesterday, refers to a former myste- 
rious disappearance of Mademoiselle Rogét. It ie well known 
that, during the week of her absence from Le Blanc’s parfume- 
rie, she was in the company of a young naval officer, much 
noted for his debaucheries. A quarrel, it is supposed provi- 
dentially led to her return home. We have the name of the 
Lothario in question, who is, at present, stationed in Paris, but, 
for obvious reasons, forbear to make it public.” Le Mercurie 
— Tuesday Morning, June 2A. 

“ An outrage of the most atrocious character was perpetrated 
near this city the day before yesterday. A gentlenmn, with his 
wife and daughter, engaged, about dusk, the services of six 
young men, who were idly rowing a boat to and fre near the 
banks of the Seine, to convey him across the river. Upon 
reaching the ——- shore, the three passengers step out, 
and had proceeded so far as to be beyond the view of the boat, 
when the daughter discovered that she had left in it her 
parasol, She returned for it, was seized by the gang, carried 
out into the stream, gagged, brutally treated, and finally taken 
to the shore at a point not for from that at which she had ori- 
ginally entered the boat with her parents. The villains have 
eseaped for the time, but the police are upon their trail, and 
some of them will soon be taken.— Morning Paper—June 2. 


* We have received one or two cownuoications, the object 
of which, is to fasten the crime of the late atrocity —_— en- 
nais; but as yy has been fully exonerated by a legal 
inquiry, and as arguments of our several cor ents 
appear to be more zealous than profound, we do not think it 
advisable to make them public.""— Morning Paper—June 2. 


the various newspaper files. 











“ We have received scveral forcibly written communications, || 
apparently from various sources, and which go far to render it | 
a matter of certainty that the unfortunate Marie Rogét has be- || 
come a victim of one of the numerous bands of blackguards 
which infest the vicinity of the city upon Sunday. Our own 
opinion is decidedly in favor of this supposition. We shall | 


endeavor to make room for some of these arguments hereafter.” 
—Evening Paper—Tuesday, June 31. 

“On Monday, one of the bergemen connected with the reve- 
nue service, saw an empty boat floating down the Seine. Sails 
were lying in the bottom of the boat. The bargeman towed it 
under the barge office. The next morning it was taken from 
thence, without the knowledge of any of the officers. ‘The rud- 
der is now at the barge oflice."—Le Diligence—Thursday, 
June 6. 


Upon reading these varions extracts, they not only 
seemed to me irrelevant, but I could perceive no mode 
in which any one of them could be brought to bear upon | 
the matter in hand. 1 waited for some explanation 
from Dupin. 

“Tt is not my design,” he said, “ to dwell upon the 
first and second of these extracts. I have copied them 
chiefly to show you the extreme remissness of the po- 
lice, who, as far as I can understand from the Prefect, 
have not troubled theinselves, in any respect, with an | 
examination of the naval officer alluded to. Yet it is 
mere folly to say that between the first and second dis- 
appearance of Marie, there is no supposable connec- 
tion. Let us admit the first elopement to have resulted 
in a quarrel between the lovers, and the return home of 
the betrayed. We are now prepared to view a second 
elopement (if we know that an elopement has again 
taken place) as indicating a renewal of the betrayer’s 
advances, rather than as the result of new proposals by 
a second individual—we are prepared to regard it as a 
‘making up’ of the old amour, rather than as the com- 
mencement of a new one. The chances are ten thou- 
sand to one, that he who had once eloped with Marie, 
would again propose an elopement, rather than that she 
to whom proposals of elopement had been made by one 
individual, should have them made to her by another. 
And here let me call your attention to the fact, that the 
time elapsing between the first ascertained, and the 
second supposed elopement, is precisely the general 
period of the cruises of our men-of-war. Had the lover 
been interrupted in his first villany by the necessity of | 
departure to sea, and had he seized the first moment of | 
his return to renew the base designs not yet altogether 
accomplished ? Of all these things we know nothing. 

“ You will say however, that, in the second instance, 
there was no elopement as imagined. Certainly not— 
but are we prepared to say that there was not the frus- 
trated design? Beyond Saint Eustache, and perhaps. 
Beauvais, we find no recognized, no open, no honorable | 
suitors of Marie. Of none other is there any thing said. 
Who, then, is the secret lover, of whom the relatives 
(at least most of them) know nothing, but whom Matie | 
meets upon the morning of Sunday, and who is so deeply | 
in her confidence, that she hesitates not to remain with 
hima, antil the shades of the evening descend, amid the 
solitary groves of the Barriére du Roule? Who is that || 
secret lover, I ask, of whom, at least, most of the rela- 
tives know nothing? And what means the singular || 
prophecy of Madame Rogét on the morning of Marie’s , 
departure ?—‘ I fear that I shall never see Marie again.’ | 

“ Bat if we cannot imagine Madame Rogét privy to | 
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| have reasoned thus, merely to call attention, 8s 
minute ago, to the culpable remissness of the police. 


the design of elopement, may we not at least sUNDose 
this design entertained by the girl? Upon quitting 
home, she gave it to be understood that she was abou: 
to visit her aunt in the Rue des Drémes, and Sain: 


_ Eustache was requested to call for her at dark. Now, 


at first glance, this fact strongly militates against my 
suggestion ;—but let us reflect. That she did meet 
with some companion, and proceed with him across the 
river, reaching the Barriére du Roule atso late an hour 
as three o’clock in the afternoon, is known, But in 
consenting so to accompany this individual, she must 
have thought of her expressed intention when leaving 
home, and of the surprize and suspicion aroused in the 
bosom of her affianced suitor, Saint Eustache, when, 
calling for her, at the hour appointed, in the Rue des 
Drémes, he should find that she bad not been there, and 


when, moreover, upon returning to the pension with 


this alarming intelligence, he should become aware of 
her continued absence from home. She must have 
thought of these things, I say. She must have foreseen 


the chagrin of Saint Eustache, the suspicion of all, 


She could not have thought of returning to brave this 


suspicion; but the suspicion becomes a point of trivial im- 
portance to her, if we suppose her no? intending to return. 

“We may imagine her thinking thus—‘] am to meet 
a certain person for the purpose of elopement. It is 
necessary that there be no chance of interruption—there 
must he sufficient time given us to elude pursuit—I wil! 


give it to be understood that I shall visit and spend the 
| day with my aunt at the Rue des Drémes—I will te! 


Saint Eustache not to call for me until dark—in this 


' way, my absence from home for the longest possible 


period, without causing suspicion or anxiety, will be 
accounted. for, and I shall gain more time than in any 


| other manner. If 1 bid Saint Eustache call for me a 


dark, he will be sure not to call before ; but, if I wholly 
neglect to bid him call, my time for escape will be 
diminished, since it will be expected that I return the 
earlier, and my absence will the sooner excite aaxitl 
Now, if it were my design to return at a/l—it I had in 
contemplation merely a stroll with the individual in 
question—it would not be my policy to bid Saint Eur 
tache call; for, calling, be will be swre to ascertss 


‘that I have played him false—a fact of which I might 


keep him for ever in ignorance, by leaving home without 


notifying him of my intention, by returning before dar’, 


and by then stating that I had been to visit my eu" 
the Rue des Drémes. But, as it is my design never © 


| return, the gaining of time is the only point about whie! 
| I need give myself any concern.’ 


“Such thoughts as these we may imagine to have 


passed through the mind of Marie, but the point is one 


upon which I consider it necessary now to om 
I said 


“You have observed, in your notes, that the most 
general opinion in relation to this sad affair, is and ” 
from the first, that the girl bad been the victim of 4 
gang of blackguards. Now, the popular opinion, under 
certain conditions, is not to be disregarded. We 
arising of itself—when manifesting itself in ® strict 
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THE CHANGING OF THE MOON. 


spontaneous manner—we should look upon it as analo- |; 


INNose Original. 
uitting gous with that intuztion which is the idiosyncrasy of the 

about individual man of genius. In ninety-nine casesfromthe' THE CHANGING OF THE MOON. 
Saint hundred I would abide by its decision. But it is im- 

Now, portant that we find no palpable traces of suggestion. | ‘ 
st my The opinion must be rigorously the public's own ; and BY MiSs MARY ANN BROWNE. 
| meet the distinction is often exceedingly difficult to perceive - 
oss the and to maintain. In the present instance, it appears to | a a 
1 hour me that this ‘ public opinion,’ in respect to a gang, has Traced Sidcelie Yeshiich tien Mines ” 
But in been superinduced by the collateral event which is de- Sen denne ithe tho dolen dew 
e must tailed in the third of my extracts. All Paris is excited , POE RO ROP Siti ‘ 

leaving by the discovered corpse of Marie, a girl young, beau- The a pA brightly o'er her path 
1 in the tiful and notorious. The corpse is found, bearing marks With wilder light than her’s : 
_ when, of violence, and floating in the river. But it is now No putier Gy mijeity che nail 
Lue des made known that, at the very period, or about the very . a ee eS ? 
re, and period, in whieh it is supposed that the girl was assassi- She A 20 frail a child of space 
mm with nated, an outrage similar in nature, to that endured by || That the sephyr, ridig now . 

ware of the deceased, although less in extent, was perpetrated, | Might almost ile > Goal on place 
st have bya gang of young ruffians, upon the person of a second | Like a dew-drop from the bough. : 
foreseen young female. Is it wonderful that the one known CEG Mt 
of all. urocity should influence the popular judgment in regard | : Her lu ena a side td 
ave this tthe other unknown? This judgment awaited direc- | Plies. sabia tonal ‘ odin along 

ivial im- tion, and the’known outrage seemed so opportunely to || Upon the rippling tide 

y return. afford it! Marie, too, was found in the river; and upon | Dao enitiiies tenes oso hid ae 
to meet this very river was this known outrage committed. The | The larger seem to fade F 
. This connexion of the two events had about it so much of the | A glorious sndlnnce now i inulin 
1—there palpable, that the true wonder would have been a || i ial alias yee 

— will Joilure of the populace to appreciate and to seize it. || 


A lovely crescent now she gleams, 


end the But, to the philosophical, the one atrocity, known to be i 


4 se : ‘ No longer pale and weak 
%0 committed, is, if any thing, evidence that the other, | eer P ; , 
: : — And scarcely of a kindred seems, 
committed at a time nearly coincident, was not so com- a ads . 
nina With that first silvery streak ; 
| ° 
- : But, lo, her regal hour hath come! 

« gang of ruffians were perpetrating, at a given locality, » ; : 
a most unheard of wrong, there should have been another | She reigns triumphant new, 

7 g, ‘Te s « re bee € Pr |! . . 

. And all the light of Heaven’s wide dome, 


Seems from her fount to flow. 

Thro’ the thick wood her searching eye, 
Sendeth its glances bright ; 

There’s not a cloud upon the sky, 


will tel 
—in this 
possible It would have been a miracle indeed, if, while 
will be 
in in any 
for me at 
I wholly 
» will be 


similar gang, in a similar locality, in the same city, under 

the same circumstances, with the same means and appli- | 
ances, engaged in a wrong of precisely the same aspect, 
at precisely the same period of time! Yet in what, if | 
not in this marvellous train of coincidence, does the || 


eturn the 
 apxiely 

I had in 
vidual 1 
aint Eus 


She cannot turn to light; 

It is her hour of pomp and pride, 
In this fair night of June, 

What starry orb unveiled may ride 
Beside the queenly moon ? 

Again she comes, but late and drear 


ecidentally suggested opinion of the populace call upon | 
us to believe ? 
[ T'o be continued. } 
ascerts!® ———— 
Original. 
SACRAMENTAL. 


) IT might 


e without ie 
Is her red rising now. 


No more with face of smiling cheer, 
She climbs the mountain's brow; 


ore dark, 


“And he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all things, thou 
yy aunt 1 knowest that I love thee.”—Joun, XxX1, 17. 


One speaks for all!—when Peter thus 


) never 10 : 
whic Speaks for himself, he speaks for us ; She seems despoiled of half her state, 
- And we, who love the Saviour’s name, And comes as one might come 
Love him with Peter's earnest flame. Whose widowed heart is desolate, 
e to - seca who such appeal can make, To watch beside a tomb. 
. on ‘ . . 
jot : 0 _ him for his own dear sake, She ta-rieth still altho’ away 
insist. vome !—in his arms of grace recline, Hath h h 
I said And feast with him on bread and wine. ate past the etarry Hest, 
° , A royal table! royal cheer! And in the early light of day 
pe aa aren thirsty, fainting here! She lingers like a ghost ; 
the ™ Sweet’ o’er the feast folds wings, Oh, learn a lesson, Vanity ! 
a and wa! And with us sits the King of kings. 


crim of & 
jon, under 
4, Whee 
a strict 


Emblem of Heaven's fruition this ! 

And hark, a voice comes on our bliss 
To each, to all—“ Say, lov'st thou me?” 
Thou knowesty Lord, that we love thee ! 


WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 


Thou canst not learn too soon, 


How beauty's charms wax, wane, and die, 


Like the changing of the moon. 


Liverpool, England. 





WHEN TIME HATH BEREFT THEE. 


WHEN TIME HATH BEREFT THEE! 


AS SUNG BY HENRY RUSSELL. 
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WHEN TIME HATH BEREFT THEE. 
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When he who could turn thee 
From virtue and fame, 

Shall leave thee and spurn thee, 
To sorrow and shame; 

When by him thus requited, 
Thy brain shall be stung, 

Thy hope shall be blighted, 
Thy bosom be wrung; 

In the depth of thy sadness, 
Then think, &c. 
















































































THE BLIND SHEPHERD. 


















































































Original. | XI. 
. ’ . i 
THE BLIND SHEPHERD. \“* Where days, weeks, months, have o’er me rolled, ani Fir 
RY ROBERT HAMILTON. | an my peleied ear ye 
‘eneiaad os | The sound of human voice ne’er struck—but jn the of thi 
Be H heaven’s clear, = 
, MH | and @ 
I saw in blind old man, who an beneath e tree, } The raven’s scream was all I heard, midst desolgtioy lucid) 
Imploring of each traveller a mite of charity, l drear. it fou 
Anda httle lad, with rosy cheeks, leant fondly on his knee. | XII. trate. 
Il. . ' . induct 
A meek and patient guardian lay crouched beside the parte moan poniene of tenelinens, usldiet nasive’sodem ans 
pair— reign, answe: 
A dog, which they called Autumn-leaf, with coat of | My feelings found a happier home than in the feriik Lier 
shaggy hair— | plein— Last D 
Which from the little playful lad, received a scanty fare. | Communing with the elements—cloud, sun and hurricene | te 
111. XII. being | 
“ G d Sn ” ™ : | 
" ig friend !" I frankly said unto the son of | And I have seen the lightning’s darts, beneath me spor a 
"lal and play 
“ . ° 9. | J, 
I think the big round falling drops, foretell the tempest’s | And heard the thander’s vatuling march, Qe thew nasil 
rage, away story ay 
b seek i 27” , ik , , 
Had you not better shelter a and for thy little page ? | While I've cnt cn my moustaia throne, amidst e gnim _ 
e {| : ° 
“It matters not,” the old man said, “‘ my day of life’s near | / oa 
done, i * ire a 
And I am now a withered leaf—a world without a sun— | “‘ One summet’s eve, far in the west, the clouds to sable , 
But do not think I murmur, sir—the will of Heaven be | grew, 
run!” | And the sun, like to a mighty shield, looked bloody to the 
v. I view, 
And as he spoke, a trickling tear well’d from his sightless | And the meteor beams of heaven's arch, o’er earth ani Park. 
eye— i ocean flew. _ a 
Which, like a sun drained mountain rill, all hollow was, XV. pi Pa 
and dry— iP ’ 
; ‘| “ A robe of darkne er the fi f nature fleetly came amongst 
And his breast beneath his tattered plaid, heaved witha | 7) re i aiden se 9 reset ee which ha 
deep-fetched sigh. Rae ali =" fasciarme 
’ *Parlar 
vi. ‘ 
| Earth, heav de’en th “an wast b of fire oglio,” 
The lad beheld the falling drop, and with his little hand, ||" ” prove 80° © 0 te ocean waste, oust a 
Removed the dewy traveller from off the furrowed land, | ; ate * Academ 
And looked upon me with a glance all pitiful and bland. | ew aad vario 
vil. TI felt as if a burning brand had flashed across pared as. 
The very cur did rouse him up from out his grassy lair, || sight— nau . 
. . he 1 
And on the sons of youth and age, all wistfully did stare, } I sprang in horror from the ground—I wildly sought tt én om 
As though he felt their lonesomeness, and with it part did | light— evough g 
share. I sought !—oh, God !—it was in vain—I found om “ Angels ¢ 
vin. endless night !” ‘vantage. 
n . | 
“ How comes it, friend, that you are thus plunged in the XVII. anaes 
sea of night— | The old man paused in agony, while heaved his aged BP ‘orrent of 
Was’t from thy cradle ever so—beheld’st thou e’er the | aeciiaies tudience 
: ” | . re-ech 
light 7 } . | The little lad around him clung, who to his heart be at the te 
Lasked the old man. “Oh!” he cried, “ with me once preseed ; Crement, 
all was bright. | And Autumn-leaf’s low, plaintive whine, was ming’ en the fi 
IX. : ‘tative 
he rest. ° 
“«’Tis now some fifteen years, kind sir, since on the | with the rest sioual exe 
mountains high, ! a , — 
Whose heath-clad summits tow’ring up, are lost within || “‘ Thus,” said the shepherd, “ you behold a ma? ® Ramee 
the sky, } sixty-three, in oe the had to. 
That a lone shepherd, with my flock, I day and night did | With his orphan grandchild by his side, implP’ HE the manner 
charity— ’ "ware | 
lie. } y \ 7) ” ‘ 
x | Have pity, stranger, on us, then—we bow to Heaven oa 
. ated 
“Where I have seen the glorious sun, rise from the || decree !” untae 
depths of sea, i ame 
oon Nore.—The incident recorded in the above lines, actually vhich aeeh 






Arraying plain and valley wide in all his brilliancy, || fell under the observation of the euthor in Derwent 7 


And crowning with his golden beams the hills’ sublimity. ' Cumberland, England, in the fall of 1835. Mr. Shriy 
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THEATRICALS, 


|! a voice of good tone in the lower and middle portions—but the 
| Junction with the upper part, is very defective, so much so, as 
to induce us to conclude he has practised more as a baritone, 
than a tenor. However, it would he unjust to decide upon his 
qualities, ’till he has had opportunity in the more direct path 
of opera; for, to say the truth, we think the combination of 
vocal talent at present concentrated at the Park, though not so 
great, as we have had, might have been directed with more 
judgment—and consequently more effect—in the production 
of some work, at less expense—and a more sure return of 
profit, and reputation (musically and scenically,) than in the 
production of the Israelites in Egypt. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


First ParncipLes or NaTurav PutLosorny : by James Ren- 
wick, L. L. D.; Harper & Brothers.—The name of the author 
of this volume is sufficient guarantee of its excellence, a volume 
which we trust will become a universal text book in our schools 
and academies. Its plan is simple, yet sound, treating most 
\yeidly on every branch of this delightful science. To render 
it faultless,—correct and well executed embellishments illus- 
trate the various subjects descanted on, while apart from its 
inductive qualities, it is admirably suited to instructors pot 
proficient in the science, a set of questions being added, and the 


nswers clearly expounded, . ax 
Otympic.—Mr. Mitchell has, up to this time, bad a most suc- 


cessful season, indeed we are informed greater than any other 
which has preceded it. The opera of Ailie, he produced in a 
masterly mauner, and in some parts it was better sustained 
than on its original production in this city. We understand it 
is his intention to bring out other musical dramas, in the same 
style of excellence. We wish him all the success he can wish 
| himself. 


Lisrany of Secect Novers: Harper & Brothers.—The 
Last Days of Pompeii, and Rienzi, by Bulwer, forming Nos. 6 
ad 8, have been received. Their merits need no commendation | 
ofours. Self Devotion, by the author of the Only Daughter, 
being No. 9, of the same publication, is likewise before us, a 
work not merely of imagination, but replete with the most 
valuable lessons to the female generation. 

Bowery.—A short engagement with Celeste was followed by 


one with Mr. G. Vandenhoff, who, in conjunction with Mr. Ham- 
blin, appeared in some of the hest tragedies of Shakspeare, Of 


Rogsisson Crusoe: Edward C. Biddle.—This entertaining 
story appears in a new form, having been revised with special 
reference to moral tendency, and adapted to the capacity of the 
young. It abounds with numerous woodcuts, beautifully exe- 
cuted, illustrative of the most particular passages in the life of 
the hero, and bound in a handsome style. It will be found a 
very appropriate present for the approaching holidays. 


this gentleman's performances, we expressed our opinion in 

our last issue, and have now to repeat that it remains un- 

changed. Possessing every personal advantage, with severe 

study, he may, in some years, take a high standing in bis pro- 

fession, but at present he has much to learn aud uplearn. 

Among the bad habits, he has acquired, 18 a disposition to tear 
| @ passion to tatters, a strangling of his voice, which impairs his 
enunciation, and an imitation of his father's worst peculiarities. 
His action is also cramped and unnatural, partaking of the 
Macready school of gesticulation, with a constant sinking of the 
left knee, marring all grace and dignity of bearing. Of Mr. 
Heablin, we cannot speak too highly. His performance of 
Othello, exceeded all his former efforts, and without partiality 
or undue praise, weaver that no living actor init ca exce! him. 
From the moment he enters upon the scene, he becomes imbued 
with the spirit of the character—there is no assumption of the 
actor—he resorts to no studied tricks to command applause— 
there is no “ out Heroding Herod,” like most representatives of 
the character, but with consummate skill and judgment, he 
commingles pathos, passion and feeling, forming one of the 
most original personations of this difficult character it has 
ever been our lot to witness. With his Brutus, howev ef, we were 
not so well satisfied—it was rather too artistical—edch scene 
being a distinct study of itself, resembling the separate portions 
of a picture without a masterly grouping of the whole ; never- 
theless it was av excellent performance, as was his King John. 
Indeed, in several scenes of the latter, he displayed the highest 
perfection of the art. Among our brief remarks, we must not 
omit honorable mention of Mr. J. Wallack, Jr. His Macduff 
and Cassius were correct and vigorous delineations, and with 
study and attention, he will yet acquire a high position in the 
theatrical world. When we behold such excellent pictures of 
the art, as these recent performances at the Bowery, we cannot 
but regret the apparent declive of the drama, for it is a melan- 
| choly fact that the generality of our theatres are forsaken by the 
| public, and unless some resuscitation speedily takes place, the 
recitative, which is ever a severe test of the singers’ profes- || stage willbe remembered but “as a thing that was.” What is 
sioval execution. English singers seem to have a fear of | the cause of this woful degeneracy? Is it, that the financial 
*ncountering recitative pieces. It is but to read well. But to distress of the country has operated injuriously to the interest 
read well is the difficulty. | of theatres? Is it that the mind of the community has beer 

Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Seguin, (and Mrs. Bailey with the very little || turned into another channel by the prevailing mania for lectures, 
the had to do,) evinced their superior knowledge and skill, by || concerts, and similar matters, or that all love for theatricals has 
the manner they gave their portion of the recitative, although departed from among us? We venture to answer, that from 
"was little too much sung, (“save the very serious mer- || neither of these causes spring the effects which operate so pow- 
‘eauz,”) to be effective. There is vo portion of the drama cal-| erfully against the drama. The real and true cause, is the 
tulated to display any great voce! effect,—the reason, why, it | destructive system pursued by certain managers, reducing the 
bas never been so popular as many other productions by the | stage to a level with the lowest order of exhibitions. In most 
“me composer. Mrs. Seguin, gave her music with that finish, || of our principal cities at this day, we have theatres, or, at 
*hich nove but an educated singer could have given. least, places so designated, where miserable representations of 
Mr. Shrivall, (his first appearance,) the new tenor, possesses || the drama are given, at prices so low, that it is impossible for 


THEATRICALS. 


Park.—The operatic spectacle of the Israelites in Egypt, has 
been produced at the Park, and proved eminently successful. 
The music is not of the highest order, of Rossini’s composi- 
vious, and consequently has never maintaived an equal stand 
amongst his other works. Although these are some pieces 
which have been popular—such ax the Duo, “ Ah! se puoi, cosi 
fsciarme,” (sung by Mrs. Seguin and Mr. Shrivall,) the Duo 
“Parlar Spiegar,” and the “ Preghiera,” “ Dal tuo stellato 
toglio,” * Mi manca Ja voce,” is a beautiful canon, and esteemed 
the gem of the opera. When Rossini was attached to the 
“Academie Royale,” he was induced to compose another act, 
wd various pieces for that establishment, where it was pre- 
pared as * Moise.” The adapter of the present version, has 
wailed himself of nearly the whole of the additioual French 
tod original Italian, with two pieces of Handel’s—“ He gave 
them hailstones for rain,”—a double chorus,—not decidedly 
toough given to be so effective, as it might have been, and 
“Angels ever bright and fair,” which he might have omitted to 
uvantage. We understand at Covent Garden, the piece ter- 
muated with Handel's magnificent double chorus—* The horse ‘| 
ind his rider, hath he thrown into the sea,” which from the— 
torrent of voices and exultation, it was given with, inspired the 
audience with a feeling of enthusiasm, that made the walls 
re-echo again with the applause. The spectacle was produced | 
“the Park, with every attention to scenic effect by the man- 
‘cement, and the singers acquitted themselves with honor 
“ler the first two or three performances, save and except the 
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EDITORS 


their proprietors to minister respectably and morally to the’! 
public, from the receipts being inadequate to the sustaining of 
performers of character and talent; consequently, the refuse of 
the profession is engaged by managers, to mangle and mis- 
represent the art, thereby disgusting the public. and sapping 
the foundation of the stage. Apart from this destructive sys- | 
tem, such lazar houses are admirably calculated to destroy 
the morals of our rising generation, the low charges of ad- 
mission opening the doors to all, so that the youthful mind is 
brought in contact with the veriest outcasts of society ,—vice in | 
its most fascinating colors is arrayed before their eyes, and 
their ears are poisoned with the most lewd and impious ex- 
pressions. Such, we believe, are the true causes of the fall of 
the drama, and while such temples of iniquity are licensed by | 
our rulers, the stage can never regain its former high position. || 
This is a subject fraught with vital importance to the good of 
society, necessary for the investigation of our civic authorities, 
and one which we trust they will seriously consider, and if in! 
their power amend. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. li 


Notes on America By Cuartes Dickens, Esa.—We have 
perused this volume in the hope of finding something in it to 
repay us for our time and trouble, but we find it a volume of 
common place jargon, and overweaning conceit, exactly what 
might have been expected from a foreigner ignorant of our 
country and its institutions. Mr. Dickens, or Boz, or in what- 
ever appellation he delights, the moment he departs from 
the imaginative path, becomes bewildered, and wanders about 
in doubt and uncertainty, only extricating himself through 
the assistance of some quaint remark, or Dick Swivel piece of 
effrontery. His mind is of too flippant a character to judge 
deeply, and decide correctly, upon America and its people. 
One thing alone woukl render him incompetent to the task— | 
the str tionality with which he is imbued, and that pervades 
every oP his volume; and even when he is compelled to 
acknowledge excellence, he doles it with the most niggardly | 
hand. Hise rapid career through our country, we are well 
aware, prevented him from minutely investigating its vital 
qualities, yet nevertheless he might have displayed a keener 
observation than he has evinced in his notes, or when any thing | 
approaching to solidity of judgment rises up, it is found to 
be based only upon public documents or newspaper report, the | 
jatter assietant, he, like an ungrateful friend, taking care to vilify 
most cruelly. The press of America, we know, is, in too many 
instances debased, but he should have remembered that to no 
class of people has he been more indebted for his popularity 
and fortune, and indeed it comes with an ill grace from one who | 
in his progress through our nation, received through their influ- 
ence every attention and respect. His indignant remarks upon 
slavery are the effects of education. He had neither time nor 
judgment to acquire a thorough knowledgde of this important 
subject, and therefore they may be considered as crude and 
prejudiced in the extreme. Our agricultural statistics, political 
and social institutions are altogether by him overlooked. He | 
has written a book every way unworthy of the genius of the | 
author of Master Humphrey's Clock, a book that will do much | 
to lower him in the estimation of our community, and above all | 
defeat the great object of his visit,—the establishing an inter- 
national copy-right. But we are justly rewarded for the ful- | 


some adulation we rendered to the gentleman ; of which, by the | 
way, he, sensibly, suys nothing, while we hope it will operate as | 
a lesson in future not to offer to any popular foreigner such | 
homage as was never offered to the immortal father of his 
country. \ 
| 

Mercantice Lisrary.—The sixteenth annual series of lec- || 
tures of this excellent institution have commenced under the | 
most brilliant prospects of success. The lecturers are gentle- i 
men of mind and education, and competent masters of the) 
themes on which they severally discourse. We trust that the | 
community will evince a generous support to the institution. 








dious form, and at a price within the reach of every reader. 
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Proressor Catvert’s Lectures.—We hare attended the 
Lectures on Oratory delivered by Professor Calvert ip the 


| Society Library, and cannot in justice withhold the tribyte of 


our testimony to their very unusual style of excellence, The 
lectures hitherto given on this subject, have been littic more 


than a tissue of readings and recitations, cowneeted together by 
| some brief and common place remarks: these, om the contrary, 
| are profound and eloquent expositions of an important yet 
| much neglected art—the art of impressing the public mind, 


couched in language remarkable for its strict adaptation to the 


varying shades of the subject, and delivered in a style of great 
| Simplicity and power. We have not space for the particulars 


of the course, and will not do it the injustice of an imperfect 
notice. Certainly nothing of the same high character on this 
subject, or approaching to its excellence, has been given in this 
city. 

New Music.—Por-pourri, for the piano forte, is a selection 
of popular negro melodies, arranged and composed by James 


| Maeder, a gentleman well known and justly appreciated by the 
; musical world. Among them we find, “Long time Ago,” 


Sittin’ on a Rail,” ‘Round de corner Sally,” “Gumbo 
Chaff,” “ Jim Brown,” “ Clar de Kitchen,” and a host of others, 
They are published by W. H. Oakes, of Boston, in a style of 


| great elegance. “ The Bridal Ring,” words by J. H. Warland, 


Esq., and music by the same composer, is likewise beautifully 


/ executed, aud a composition of unusual merit. * The Pretty 
| Flower Girl,” written by Eugene Roche, music by Signor De 


Begnis, is an exquisite song. It is got up in the usual manper 


| of excellence for which its publishers, Firth & Hall are pro- 


verbial, a beautiful vignette adorning the title page, executed 


| by Thayer, of Boston. “ My Bonny Kate,” by W. C. Peters,a 
| ballad. “I Go my Friends I Go,” by Francis H. Brown. “!'/ 


offer thee this hand of mire,” by L. T. Chadwick. “Come 


| Dwell with me,” arranged as a rondeletta, by Charles Czerney. 
| “El Sapateo de Cadiz,” and the “ Polski Mazurka,” two of 
| Ellsler’s popular dances, “ La 7... by Julius Metz. Allo/ 


these are published by James L. Hewitt & Cc., in a style of 


| great beauty. 


Winter, that hoary monarch, has again assumed bis crowa 


of icicle, and ascended his throne of storm. The leaves have 


fallen from the forest—river and streamlet are bound in his 
chains, hill and meadow are clothed in their mantles of “ snowy 
purity,” and no longer the pipe of the robin or the bobboliok 
are heard jin the vale. The last rubies of Autumn hang upoo 
the leafless rose stems-sweet remembrancers of earth’s departed 


| beauty, and bright tokens that it will bloom again. Yet, winter, 
| too, has its enjoyments, it is the time when kindred bearts 
| gather closely around the cheerful hearth, commingliog 


intellectual instruction with harmless enjoyment. 

Before our vext number has appeared, the holidays will be 
with us. To all, therefore, we wish a merry Christinas, sé 
that among the many blessings a gracious Providence besto*' 
upon them, they will not find the Companion the least contr 
butor to their intellectua) tastes or rational amusements. 

Tue Harrers.—We are happy to perceive that this enter 


prizing firm is publishing the most popular works in 4 a 
D 


and 


point of mechanical execvtion they cannot be surpassed, 
must acquire an extensive circulation. 

Faswions For DECEMBER.—Morning Dress.—Hat fame 
silk, cottage shape, or with open front, trimmed with silk bows 


| or with feathers. Robe of silk—long body fitting closely 


the neck—sleeves half full, and tight at the ,wrists. Ski" 
rather full. Velvet mantilla with deep fringe. Hair in ™F 
lets. 

Promenade Dress.—Rove of silk or satin—full skirt, with 
long waist and double tippet—bonnet decorated with flower 
veil. Cashmere and fancy shawls, richly embroidered, «r ” 
demand. 

Ball Dress.—Robe of white or azure silk, low bosom, ser 


body—sleeves short—skirt very full, with flounces—neg lig" 


cap. Hair parted on the brow, and falling on each side of 
face in ringlets. 
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